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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT OF HONOR. 


In Six CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
The Fever in Northville. 


The week after Flora and Harry had returned 
with the excursion party from plague-stricken 
Romney a whisper that the yellow fever had 
appeared in Northville began to be circulated. 
Every one was anxious to discredit the rumor, 
which nevertheless spread rapidly from house to 
house. The three doctors of the town were 
anxious and busy. 

“A mild form. Better not say anything about 
it just yet. Perhaps it won't amount to much,” 
was the hurried reply of Doctor Bent to Mr. 
Benson, the editor of the Banner. 

“Only a few sporadic cases. I don’t believe 
it’s the real fever. Pray don’t spread the rumor, 
Mr. Benson!” begged the president of the North- 
ville Land and Manufacturing Corporation. 

His look belied the confidence of his words. 

‘the immediate prosperity of Northville de- 
manded that the town should be free from alarm 
and panic. There was a general desire to believe 
the best—a disposition to prevent any alarming 
news from spreading outside the town’s limits. 

But the mild cases grew more serious, and two 
severe cases proved mortal. Within a week there 
were two hurried burials from houses on the 
main street of Northville. There was no longer 
a pretence that yellow fever was not in the town. 
As the days grew hotter and longer the plague 
gained strength. 

At Mrs. Howe’s boarding-house anxious faces 
gathered for every meal about the long tables. 
One noon there had been two vacant chairs, 
and fearful glances went around to see who now 
were missing. One morning at breakfast another 
seat was unoccupied. Flora was no longer in 
her accustomed place. - 

Probably in no part of the South was the fear 
of the fever greater than in this city, largely 
inhabited by Northern settlers. The people were 
near enough to the afflicted towns to receive daily 
accounts, never understated, of the terrors of the 
pestilence. ‘ 

The heat of the summer, now reaching its 
greatest fervor, enervated those who had been 
accustomed to a Northern climate. Fear added 
to the danger,-and the latest comers fell the 
easiest victims. 

John Whitcomb went to the Banner office one 
morning and found the foreman, the proof-reader 
and Mullaney, the reporter, gathéred in the front 
office. All looked anxious and irresolute. 

“Mr. Benson’s sick,’ remarked Horton, the 
gray-haired foreman. 

“Is it the fever ?”” asked John in dismay. 

“I’m afraid so,” said Mullaney. ‘““We were 
talking about what we should do.”’ 

“Do!” exclaimed John. ‘Why, we'll take 
hold and run the paper the best we know how. 
That’s the only thing to do, of course.” 

“We can get no one to help us,’’ suggested 
Mullaney. “Every one who isn’t tied up in this 
fever-hole is getting out. I’m tempted to go 
myself, and let the business drop.” 


“Don’t do it, Horace!’’ cried John. ‘Now is 


just the time to stay by and keep the business | 
along. We can do a good deal of good with the | 


paper. Maybe we can’t get outa very brilliant 
Sheet for a while, but we’ll give them the best 
we can. 
hard work into the concern, getting it started, to 
let it fall through because he is sick.” 
“ Who'll write the editorials ?”” asked Mullaney. 
ll write what I can,” replied John. «The 
ne won’t care much about that now. What 
!l_ want most will be local news about the 
‘er. Next they'll want to know how it is going 
't the other towns around here. They will want 
ome general news to make them think that there 
> something else in the world than yellow fever, 
and something bright to cheer them up.” 

_ “Who'll pay the help? They'll be leaving if 
‘ey don’t get their money Saturday night,” 
cted Mullaney. ’ 

‘ can collect enough money on accounts after- 
ms, after the paper is out, to keep things 
. MIRE, said John. ‘The merchants and mill- 
“ers won't want to see the Banner office closed, 
‘nd some of them will help us out if we get in 
aa The Banner has boomed the 
n and helped to build it up, and they must 


pe 
the) 


tou close quarters. 
te 


have a newspaper. I’d be ashamed to be scared 
away and let everything go to pieces. I shall 
stay and get out a paper as long as I can finda 
printer to set the type.” 

“That's the right talk!’’ exclaimed the fore- 
man, heartily. ‘I'll stand by you, Jack. Go 
ahead and get what news you can, and we'll print 
the paper and keep things running. J aint afraid 
of the fever, and if I was I wouldn't run for it.” 

John looked gratefully at the old man and 
anxiously at Mullaney. 

“You'll stay, won’t you, Horace?” he asked. 

“Well, yes, I suppose so,’’ Mullaney replied. 
“For a while, anyway.” 

John had been observant and long enough in 





Besides, Mr. Benson has put too much 


John and 


| the office to gain a fair knowledge of the details | John, confidently. «“Why, doctor, do you think | 


| of the business. He had worked at news-gathering 
| about the town, had compiled news columns from 
| the morning exchanges, had assisted Mr. Benson 
in making out and collecting bills, and had some- 
times written editorials on the less important of 
| the day’s happenings. 


He had become acquainted with the many | 


kinds of office work that fall to a general assistant 
in a small newspaper office. All this experience 
was needed now. 

When the sun began to look over the house- 
tops, before the town was fairly astir, John was 
at his desk in the office. All day and sometimes 
well into the night he worked to carry out the 
multiplied duties which now came upon his 
hands. Under the imperative pressure of need to 
supply much material within a limited time, he 
acquired a habit of quick decision and rapid 
writing. 

There was no time to prune and polish his 
work, but from day to day he gained in ease of 
expression, in the faculty of determining what to 
say, and how best to say it. Through all the 
sharp strain of anxiety, the constant fear of 
bankruptcy, the bodily exhaustion from long, 
unrelieved toil, John took pleasure and pride in 
the prompt daily issue of the Banner, with its 
size undiminished and its columns nearly as well 
filled as usual. 

The responsibility came all upon him, for Mr. 
Benson was soon too ill to be consulted. Mullaney 
was not enthusiastic, and would willingly have 
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abandoned the struggle. Nothing but John's 
patient hopefulness encouraged him to keep on. 

‘‘You two boys are running the Banner alone, 
I understand,” said Doctor Bent one afternoon, 
when John stopped at his office to get the daily 
report of the progress of the fever. 

The doctor was about stepping from his office 
steps to his carriage. He was the oldest and most 
trusted physician in town. 

“Yes, sir,’ John replied. ‘‘We shall keep it 
going as well as we can till Mr. Benson gets 
about.”” 

“And your friend at the telegraph-office? He'll 
stay by, too, won’t he ?”’ } 

“Yes, indeed! Harry’ll never desert!” 








said 





the Doctor 


| things will be much worse than they are now ?”’ 
“I’m afraid so,"’ said the doctor. ‘The town 
| will have to be quarantined without a doubt. We 
shall see worse times before they are better, and 
| there’ll be chance for a man to show pluck if he’s 
| got any.” 


said John. 
“You understand telegraphy as well as your 


turned to go. 

“Well, no, I'm not so good an operator as he,” 
replied John, ‘‘but I can send and take despatches 
after a fashion.” 

“And you two are the only persons in town | 
who can do it at all, so faras I know. Whatever 
happens, the lines must be kept open somehow. 
Take good care of yourselves, both of you.” 

John told Harry what the doctor had said, as | 
| they were walking home to supper together. 
Both of the boys had grown thin and careworn 
since the night of the unlucky excursion. North- 
ville people dated the outbreak of the fever from | 
the time when the boatload of young people who | 
| had gone gaily down the river came steaming | 
home panic-stricken from the fever-smitten town 
of Romney. 

All things combined to depress Harry’s usually 
cheerful spirits. The fever had greatly increased 
his work at the office. The wires were freighted | 
on one side with messages of sickness or alarm 
from the people of the town, on the other hand 








‘You can depend upon Harry and me to stay,” | 


brother, I believe,’’ remarked the doctor, as John | 


with anxious inquiry from their friends outside. 
Sickening, piteous details of suffering, death and 
hasty burial came daily from the afflicted towns 
below. The air seemed laden with fever. 

“It’s a horrible affair,’ he said, when John 
had told him what Doctor Bent feared. ‘The 
idea of being shut up here, week after week, to 
see people dying off with the fever; probably to die 
ourselves and be hurried away out of sight like a 
dog. Jack, I wish we were both well out of this, 
and safe at home.”’ 

John was silent a moment; then he said, “It’s 
no use to wish that, Harry. We're here, and it's 
no worse for us than for the others. A great deal 
depends upon us two boys now. We must stay 
and act like men, and do what is our duty.”’ 

**Poor little Jack!’’ was Harry’s thought as he 
glanced at Jack's pale face and slight figure, and 
thought how little braveny or endurance his 
appearance suggested. Jack could no more have 
defended himself, as Harry had done, against the 
rude strength of Jerry Davis, than he could have 
lifted one of those great ‘Tennessee boulders. Yet 
Harry knew that in any real test of patience, or 
courage, or faithful endurance the frail young 
fellow would never flinch or fail. 

Not for the world would Harry have exchanged 
his strong young limbs, his hearty spirits, his 
active frame and springing step for his step 
brother’s feebler physique. He had been in the 
habit of patronizing and protecting Jack, at 
school and in all their boyish games. But upon 
several occasions of moral emergency John's 
conduct had compelled Harry to regard him with 
respectful admiration. 

The youths went up to the boarding-house 
steps quietly, and walked softly as they passed 
across the hall. ‘The boarders who remained 
spoke in low voices, and stepped lightly when 
they entered the house. 

Already the dead-cart had rattled up to the door 
in the silence of the night, and taken away one 
who would never pass through the doorway 
again. And in one of the upper rooms Flora,— 
pretty, timid, merry, frail little Flora,—with fast- 
waning strength and childlike terror, was believed 
to be facing the great mystery of death. 

The boys had remained at Mrs. Howe’s because 
there was nowhere else to go. No other boarding- 
place would receive inmates from an infected 
house; and as the pestilence appeared in a new: 
place every day, there was no assurance of greater 
safety in change. 

The living must be lodged, the well must eat, 
the business of the town must go on, whoever 
lived or died. Boarders still came and went in 
the rooms below, and only the hired nurses and 
the doctors knew of the pitiful struggles for lifs 
going on in the secluded upper chambers 
Northville houses. 

The boys went up to their room—the largest 
and most comfortable in Mrs. Howe’s house. 
Even here the heat was oppressive. Harry took 
the arm-chair by the window, and leaning his 
elbows on the sill looked out over the clusters of 
newly-built houses, the mills with their smoking 
chimneys, and the hills beyond, which looked 
purple through the haze of heat. There was a 
homesick look in his bright brown eyes. 

“Well, this is a sweet town,” he exclaimed. 
‘Jack, you’re the best fellow in the world, and 
you’ve no end of enterprise, but I wish we both 
had heen satisfied to grub along at home. I'm 
not blaming you, for I was as anxious $ come as 
you were, but it strikes me we ought to have 
known better when we were well off.”’ 

John looked at him sympathetically. 

“You're tired out, Harry, and no wonder. 
Don’t get discouraged. This heat and the fever 
won't last always. Let me take your place this 
evening, and you stay at home and rest. I can 
do some of my writing there.” 

‘““No,”’ replied Harry, “(I'm not quite so bad as 
that. You’ve got double work to do, and you 
sha’n’t do mine beside. Do you suppose I want 
to kill you outright, Jack? Come, let's go down 
to supper.”’ 

Mrs. Howe waited upon the boarders at the 
supper-table in silence. Both of her servants had 
disappeared from their places in the dining-room, 
and the fast thinning company could now be 


of 


| easily served. 


Her eyes were red with weeping, and all her 
vivacity of look and movement had vanished in 
the trouble that surrounded her. 

‘How is Flora ?”” Harry asked. 

“She isn’t any better,’ replied Mrs. 
mournfully. ‘She will never be any better. 


Howe, 
She 
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was afraid of the fever from the first. Poor child, | having one herself; ad that is why her own 


she’s been frightened all along, and the doctors 
say such cases are the worst. But she doesn’t 
realize anything now, and I suppose that’s a 
mercy.”” 

“She was planning to go North Wednesday if 
she hadn’t been taken sick, I believe,”’ said 
another boarder. 

“Yes, her trunks were packed, and she was all 
ready, but she’d waited too long. I’m sorry I 
ever brought her away from Magsachusetts.”’ 

There was a stumbling sound in the hall. The 
dining-room door was pushed open. All started 
up with dismay as a strange, white-robed figure 
entered, blindly groping as if for a light that it 
could not see. 

It was Flora. How terribly changed! She had 
escaped from her sick room, and was wandering 
in delirium. 

The fleece of yellow hair, all unbound and 
tangled, flew about her face, beautiful still, but 
almost unrecognizable. Her blue eyes, now 
glassy, stared at and past the alarmed boarders. 
From her dry and drawn lips a stream of words 
hurried. With arms outstretched and eyes dilated 
she came on, raving brokenly of her piteous 
fancies. 

‘I’m all ready to go. Harry, Harry, the boat 
will leave us. Don’t let Jerry come on board. 
I'll make it up with him by and by. Go away, 
Jerry, goaway. I'll go where I please.”’ 

Flora’s nurse followed her into the room, and 
with Mrs. Howe’s help tried to lead her to the 
door. 

“Let go! let go of me!” she cried. ‘You 
want to put me in that hot room. I tell you I’m 
going home—up in the hills—it’s cool there and 
shady. Down here I shall get the fever.” 

Still talking and crying, Flora was led away. 
Often through the night the sound of that piteous 
voice pierced through partitions and closed doors. 
It told the sleepless boarders that the fever still 
raged in Flora’s hot and clouded brain, and that 
her soul was wandering beyond reach of comfort 
or aid. 

Far toward the dim hours of morning the 
shrill voice grew fainter, and then was still. They 
listened for it. The silence was more woeful than 
the voice of woe they had heard so long. 

Harry rose from his bed and opened his door to 
listen. Silence—long silence. 

Fanny M. JoHnson. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE PICNIC GIRL. 


She is an altogether charming person, the true 
picnic girl. 

She is good-tempered, of course. She never 
allows herself to be disturbed by the small 
accidents of out-door festivity—she does not 
scream if she finds a caterpillar on her dress, or 
look miserable if her trim. russet shoes are 
scratched by briers, or put on a wish-I-hadn't- 
come expression at a sprinkle of rain. 

She is merry and enjoys fun, but she never 
tries hard to be funny, or shows off, or expresses 
mirth by giggling, bouncing, shrieking, or too 
familiar personal remarks. 

She dresses prettily and picturesquely, but 
suitably, and she does not carry her clothes on 
her mind. She has no tight lacings to burst, no 
long train to hold up, no fluttering laces to catch 
and tear, no delicate fabrics to stain. 

She is ready to run, clim) or row without 
risking disastrous consequences to her attire; 
and when she does any of these things she does 
them for the pleasure of doing them, and does 
them as well as she can. 

She does not ignore the rights of her elders, 
nor their feelings. She never seems to be trying 
to escape them, and get away as far as possible 
with some young companion. She is courteously 
attentive to their wishes, considerate of their 
weariness, ready to accept their decision as to the 
limit of distance or the hour for return. 

She does not leave dish-washing, clearing up 
and the re-packing of baskets to them alone, and 
she spares them their part in it if she can. 

She makes no attempt to pose in striking 
attitudes, she makes no coquettish mistakes, and 
meets with no pretty little accidents to give other 
people the opportunity to assist her. On the 
contrary she is as breezy, sunny and honest as 
the open air itself. 

She does not snub the children of the party, 
and make them feel that they are thought a 
nuisance. She joins in their games occasionally, 
helps them make oak wreaths and daisy chains, 
or in some other way directs their energies into 
an orderly and harmless exercise when they are 
becoming too rampant. 

She comforts the littler ones if they meet with 
bumps and bruises, or are too small to follow the 
others in climbing among the rocks, or fail to get 
their share of some particular dainty upon which 
they have set their hearts. There is generally a 
sleepy tot curled up in her lap during the journey 
home. If her own younger brothers and sisters 
are present she may give them quiet directions, 
but she issues no sharp-voiced orders, and does 
not scold them if they misbehave, or mortify 
them with threats of what mother will do when 
they get back. 

In short, she is no less intent on helping other 
people to have a good time than she is upon 





good times are very good indeed, and her friends 
feel that theirs are never wholly good unless she 
is there to share them. 





THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


O “feathered Shakespeare,” versatile, divine! 
Whatever other so. —- feel 
Thou stealest it for thin 


Yet when b: wondrous, ~~ eae of tone, 
— settest there thy seal 
Sweet thief, the song’s thine own! 
AL # 
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For the Companion. 


THE PASSWORD. 


“Well, Lidy, the Alliance has come down to 
business at last,’’ remarked Mr. John Chase, as 
he dried his hands on the towel preparatory to 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Chase, who was busy dishing the fried 
eggs, merely gave a little snort of contempt. She 
was out of humor this fine March morning. 
Things had not gone just right with her for the 
last few days. Nor was her humor in general 
exactly angelic. 

‘«What is it, pa?’ asked Jake Chase, a boy of 
thirteen, who was sitting in the half-empty wood- 
box, and idly thumping the front side of the box 
with his heels. 

Three girls, all younger than Jake, were circling 
slowly and expectantly about the table, which 
was already fully set. 

When she had transferred the last egg, safe 
and unbroken, from the frying-pan to the plate 
on the table, Mrs. Chase condescended to remark, 
‘Somethin’ great, I s’pose ?”’ 

‘Well, I guess we’ll be able to get our groceries 
an’ things some cheaper—it’s as great as that,” 
replied Mr. Chase, loftily. 

Mrs. Chase looked up quickly. She had found 
the Farmers’ Alliance, to which her husband 
belonged, a great nuisance, with no compensations 
to make up for its ‘“‘keepin’ Aim outer his bed 
nights, an’ sendin’ him into town when he’d 
oughter be tendin’ t’ the crops.” 

‘‘He wants me to join it, too,” she said, “but I 
don’t take no part in any such performances. 
And it aint likely I’d get to attend it if I did join, 
bein’ 's it’s seven miles from here.” 

“Well,” her husband had urged, ‘‘there’s Mrs. 
Pirth; she rides farther’n that, and Mrs. Davis, 
she comes pretty nigh nine miles, and "tends 
tol’able reg’ lar, too.”’ 

‘Mrs. Davis has a buggy to go in, I guess, and 
I’d have to go in that old worn-out farm-wagon. 
And as for Mrs. Pirth, she’s jest bound to be into 
every mortal thing that’s goin’ on.”’ 

Mrs. Chase had persistently refused to see any 
good in the Alliance, and it was consequently 
with a certain air of triumph that Mr. Chase 
related his news. 

“One of the Alliance members,” he now 
explained, ‘thas bought out Cushing & Graham's 
store, and the secretary of the county Alliance 
has fixed it up with him so that members can get 
what they want for ten per cent. above cost. 
That’s goin’ ter make a lot of difference in prices. 
The contract is for three months.” 

Mr. Chase said no more, but let the matter 
‘‘work.’’ He knew that his wife was the ‘‘closest”’ 
buyer in the family, and admired her for it. Half 
the meal was eaten in silence, which Mrs. Chase 
was the first to break. 

‘“Humph!”’ she said, pouring herself out a 
second cup of coffee, which was an extremely 
unusual thing for her to do. “Then I s’pose 
we'll have to give up goin’ to Contre, and go to 
Claytonville to do our tradin’.”’ 

“TI s’pose we will, if we want things cheap.” 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘*I don’t think we’re fixed 
so’s we can pay much more’n we have to. Worst 
is, I aint acquainted at Claytonville—aint never 
been there.”’ 

“All you’d have to do would be to ask for 
Schreiber’s store, and go right in and do your 
tradin’.’’ 

“Don’t you have to give no sign nor nothin’ ? 
How do they know’t you b'long to the Alliance ?”’ 
asked Jake. 

“That’s so, Lidy,”’ said John. ‘I forgot. You 
won’t be able to get no discount there because 
you aint a member.”’ 

Mrs. Chase looked at her husband sharply, and 
rose and went to the stove, where she banged the 
covers violently. ‘Well,’ said she, coming back 
to the table, ‘‘you see if I don’t get a discount! I 
guess my husband bein’ a member’ll fix me all 
right.” 

Mr. Chase swallowed his last mouthful of hot 
coffee, and rose from the table. 

“Wal,” said he, ‘it’s about time we was gettin’ 
to work.”” He picked up his hat from the floor 
and sauntered down toward the stable, his hands 
behind his back, closely followed and imitated by 
Jake. 

‘*Here you, Minnie and Orie,”’ said Mrs. Chase, 
snappishly, ‘‘you take an’ wash up them dishes 
an’ get the rooms swept. I'll have to work up 
that butter now, | guess."’ 

She went to the cave which had been excavated 
at the back of the house and roofed over with 
sods, and which served as cellar and dairy. 

“Well,” thought Mrs. Chase, ‘this here 
Alliance business just comes in time for me 
gettin’ them children some dresses an’ things 
ready ‘gainst summer school begins—that’s 
Monday week. -If 1 could just get to buy the 





dresses this week, I could get ’°em made up an’ | nautiie got that horse’s foot intoa hole. | w; 


all ready by the first day of. school, 
wouldn’t have to stay home nary a day on 
account of their clothes. To-day’s Wednesday. 
Wonder could he take the team an’ go to- 
morrow ?”* 

At this moment Mr. Chase appeared with two 
pails which he had emptied of buttermilk to the 
pigs. His wife took the opportunity to ask him 
the question which she had just asked herself. 

“Go to Claytonville to-morrow?” he said. 
*‘Not much I can’t. I aint a-goin’ to town to- 
morrow, nor any day this week, nor next, either, 
for the matter o’ that. If the weather continues 
to hold up; I’ve got just to keep right on with 
the plowin’.”” 

‘Well, I’m bound ter have them things fer 
the children. I aint a-goin’ ter have ’em kep’ 
away from school an’ losin’ all their chance of 
an eddication ’cause they haint got no clothes.” 

“What do they want ?’’ 

‘*Why, dresses an’ shoes an’ hats or bonnets.”’ 

‘““‘Why couldn't Jake take you over? He knows 
the way.” 

“Yes, an’ what about the password, or sign, or 
whatever it is ?’’ snapped Mrs. Chase. 

Mr. Chase grinned broadly. 

“Oh yes—that password. That’s what sticks 
in your crop, aint it? Now you see if you'd 
‘a’ joined when I wanted you to, you'd ’a’ been 
all right, an’ could ’a’ got your discount on the 
goods. Now there aint no use in your goin’ to 
Claytonville. You might as well go an’ do your 
tradin’ at Centre, same’s you always do.” 

This made Mrs. Chase very indignant. 

‘‘Now look a-here, John Chase,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘you might jest as well quit your foolin’ and tell 
me what that password is! There aint no use in 
your makin’ such an awful secret of it. I expect 
*most every other member’s wife around knows 
it but me. You’d oughtn’t to have secrets from 
your wife, anyhow.”’ 

‘‘Wal, if that don't beat all!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Chase. ‘*What do you think an oath’s for if it 
aint to bind a man down? I guess you'd better | 
wait fer the password till you join the Alliance 
yourself.” 

He walked away toward the barn. 

‘There aint no kind o’ use,”’ soliloquized Mrs. 
Chase, ‘‘in his tryin’ ter get out of it that way. 
I’m jest bound to know what that word is, an’ 
I'll make him tell me, too!’ 

The next evening Mrs. Chase and her husband 
had a long and sharp discussion on the same 





point, which ended with her retiring in tears, and 
her husband going out in a self-reproachful but | 
righteous frame of mind. 

‘‘Women is queer creatures, anyhow,”’ said he | 
to himself. ‘She won’t rest till she thinks I've | 
told her that ‘password.’ Can’t make her under- | 
stand nothin’ about it.” 

Mrs. Chase would not understand it, and 
pertinaciously repeated the arguments again and 
again. 

“It aint nothin’ but just a lot o’ men a-settin’ 
around an’ doin’ some foolin’ an’ talkin’ polities, | 
anyhow,” she said. ‘I don’t see no use in your | 
makin’ such an awful secret of it.’’ 

“T don’t make no secret,’’ replied Mr. Chase. 
“I’m just a-keepin’ one.” 

“Well, ‘taint right, anyhow,’’ she persisted. 
“It’s wrong and wicked. The Bible says that a | 


man and his wife shall be one flesh, and that } 


means that they sha’n’t have any secrets away | 
from each other. There aint no harm in your | 
tellin’ me, anyhow. Other women know it, and | 
why shouldn't I?” 

Mr. Chase had the air of yielding to his wife’s 
long persuasion. 

“Well, then let's see,” he said. ‘‘When you | 
go into the store, you nod your head twice—so. | 
Then you go up to the fellow with the light 
moustache and whisper to him, —.’’ Mr. Chase 
whispered something in his wife’s ear. 

‘Mind you don't let no one else hear,” he | 
added. } 

“Ts that all ?”’ inquired his wife, looking greatly | 
pleased. 

*“No more than that. 
forget,”’ he answered. 

If his wife had noticed the expression on his 
face as he hurried out of the room, she might, 
perhaps, have had her suspicions aroused. 

The next morning, which was Friday, Mrs. 
Chase was up bright and early. 

“I guess I'll go to Claytonville to-day,”’ she 
announced at the breakfast table. ‘Jake kin 
come along an’ look after the team. I don’t want 
to go in Saturday, there's always such a crowd.” 

‘Better wait till Monday,’ said her husband, 
whose conscience smote him. 

“<I expect there'll be a rush to-morrow, and all 
the best things will be gone afore then.” 

“Then you’re bound to go to-day, are you ?”’ 

*“‘Guess so, if I can have a team.” 

Nine o'clock found Mrs. Chase and her son 
jolting over the rough prairie track toward Clay- 
tonville. 

“Say, ma,”’ said Jake, “how are you goin’ to 
do "bout them knowin’ that pap b'longs to the | 
Alliance? You won't be able to get the discount 
without they know that, will you ?”’ 

“T guess I ean manage that,”’ replied his mother, 
loftily. ‘You don’t need to bother about that | 
any.” | 

‘‘How’ll you do it though, ma ?”’ 

“I wish you wouldn’t ask such a lot 0’ foolish | 
questions,” said Mrs. Chase. ‘Look to where | 
you're drivin’, Jake! You jest as near as | 


But mind you don’t 





so’s they | the district would put in some decent bridges 


patch up these old ones a bit, so’s they weren'| 
dangerous.”’ 

It was nearly noon when the two drove inty ; 
little town of Claytonville. The streets \ 
almost deserted, but a small group of loaf 
occupied the boxes and kegs in front of Schrei!, 
store as Mrs. Chase came up. They were evide: 
badly off for material for gossip. 

“Yes,” said a tall, lank man, sitting on 
edge of an improved washer and wringer, «se 
to me like we'll have rain before long. I se 
quail a-settin’ on a post and a-hollerin’ 
mawnin’, an’ that’s a sign, I've noticed, t! 
don’t never fail.” 

“T guess we could stand a little rain now. 
give the grass a start,’’ answered a short, tidy, 
little man with a week’s growth of beard «1; , 
doubtfully clean face. 

Jake tied the horses to a post on the opposi: 
side of the street, and remained standing on { 
sidewalk while his mother entered Schreil; 
store, and deposited her crock of butter on th, 
counter. 

‘Got some butter to sell ?”’ inquired the man in 
charge. 

“Guess so. 
this store ?”” 

“Yes, marm. This is my stock of goods.” 

‘Well, then, 1 want to say something to you.’ 

By this time the tall, lank man, and the short. 
fidgety man had sauntered in, each pretending to 
be greatly interested in something he saw in the 
showcase. Presently two other loafers followed 
them in. 

They all looked with sidewise glances and open 
mouths at Mrs. Chase, as with a mysterious look 
and two emphatic nods of her head she bent over 
the counter and whispered in the storekeeper’s 
ear. 

Schreiber 
puzzled. 

‘Don’t b’lieve I ’xactly ketch on to what you 
said,’’ he remarked. 

‘“‘Well, then, I’ll just tell it again,’’ she said, 
looking somewhat confused. She whispered again 
in his ear. 

‘* * Butter beans an’ sassafras !’”’ exclaimed the 
storekeeper. ‘‘Why, marm, we haint got no such 
thing as a butter bean in the store, and we don’t 
aim to keep sassafras anyhow. You might get it 
over to the drug store. We have some real nice 
common beans if —’’ 

‘Why, 1 don’t want to buy ’em, man!" said 
Mrs. Chase, sharply. ‘Don’t you understand? 
I come here to do some tradin’ and—and—whiy, 
I’m jest certain that’s what he told me to say to 
get the discount!”’ 

The four men, very much interested, leaned up 

against the opposite counter. 

“Are you a member of the Alliance, marm ?” 
asked Schreiber. 

Mrs. Chase saw the four men looking at her and 


Say, are you the man that own- 


scratched his head and looked 


| grinning. She was already much confused, and 


this put the finishing touch upon her embarrass- 
ment. She was seized with a violent coughing tit, 


}and went out of the store, leaving her crock of 


butter on the counter. 

She noticed that one of the horses had 
leg outside the traces, while Jake was nowhere tu 
be seen. 

She rushed across the street, her shawl] flapping 
in the wind. Her excited manner of approacli 
frightened the young horses, which had previously 
been standing perfectly still. They plunged and 
backed the wagon. Mrs. Chase screamed, and 


got his 


|the four men came out of Schreiber’s store 


shouting, “Whoa!” at the tops of their voices. 
At this juncture Jake, who had been just inside 
the door of the drug store, watching the clerk 


| operate the soda fountain for a customer, fortu- 


nately came up, and was able to quiet the team. 
Mrs. Chase, more confused than ever, rushed into 
a store further down the street, where she did as 
much as possible of her shopping. 

It was quite two hours afterward when she 
returned to Schreiber’s. If it had not been for 
the ten pounds of butter which were already in 
his possession, and which were worth, at the 
prevailing high prices, one dollar,—a suin which 
she could not afford to lose,—she certainly would 
not have returned at all. 

By this time her extraordinary proceedings had 
become pretty well noised about the town, and 
Schreiber had learned what her name was. 

“Look here,” he said; “aint your husband a 
member of the Alliance ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; his name’s Jolin Chase, 
belongs to the Liberty Lodge.” 

“Did he tell you to get off that rigmare'e to 
me?" . 

“Yes he did, and he said it was the password. 
so’s I could get the discount!” 

Schreiber and the tall, lank man, and the short, 
fidgety man, who were still in the store, lau: 


and he 


| long and loud. 


“Well,” said Schreiber, ‘‘he fooled you })' 
bad. But I guess you can get the discon! \ 
what you want for the value of this ’ere butt 
Why didn’t you come back before ?”’ 

Mrs. Chase made no reply. 

On the way home she was very 
when, at supper time, her husb&nd came 1), 
carefully avoided the subject of the password 

Mrs. Chase never joined the Alliance. 5!) 
however, a stanch believer in its principles, 
thinks that “the farmers had oughter take a lis 
in politics, and see that things is run the ° 


quiet; 
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th. v'd ought to be.”” Woe to John if he hesitated 
to face the worst of weather on election day, or 
evn neglects a school-meeting ! 

“If men have the right to vote,”’ she says, ‘it’s 
their dooty to go an’ do it.”’ 

ut she does not trouble John about his Alliance 
secrets; and he, in return, never permits any one 
to make the smallest reference to ‘‘butter beans 
ai! sassafras.” Grace V. H. Smiru. 
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SAYING AND DOING. 


Say well is good, but do well is better ; 

Do well seems spirit, say well the letter. 

Say well is godly and helpeth to please ; 

But do well lives godly, and gives the world ease. 
—From a Seventeenth Century Poem. 
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For the Companion. 


SAVED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 


“Whist, boy!” said Dick, stopping his paddle 
and turning his head slightly. “I thought I heard 
oars.” 

“Some of the negroes coming up from below on 
a fishing trip,” I suggested. 

“No; et aint none o’ them,” said Dick, “nur et 
aint no bateau with wooden thole-pins, nuther. 
Them’s iron rullocks.” 

“Then it must be some of the white people from 
Appalachicola, coming up for ash wood for winter 
fuel. You know nearly all of the dagos remained 
in town. Very few of them enlisted, and they 
wouldn’t know how to live anywhere else than on 
the sea-coast.” 

“Et aint nobody from the town, Charley. Them 
aint no slouches at ther oars. I know who it is. 
It’s Shem marines from the blockadin’ squadron in 
the bay a-comin’ up on a scout. I reckon we’d 
better git up an’ git out o’ this ef we don’t want to 
be sent to Key West—or maybe overboard from 
the yard-arm of a gunboat fer sharks ter feed on. 
Put thet ar paddle o’ yourn in the water, boy, an’ 
let’s see what you kin do when you does yer 
best.” 

Dick had good reasons for not wanting to fall 
into the hands of the blockaders. He had at first 
been employed by Captain Budd to hunt for the 
blockading squadron, and had supplied the officers 
with many deer and other kinds of wild game, as 
well as with a considerable number of cattle which 
roamed the woods, and were any man’s property 
who chose to kill them. 

But Dick soon became tired of the job, deserted 
it, and went into the service of Captain Dunham, 
of the Franklin Rifles. This force, together with 
a cavalry company, was then located at Camp 
Jehu, on the Dead Lakes in Calhoun County, 
Florida. 

1, too young to carry a gun, was a bugler in the 
cavalry company. Dick and I had left camp that 
morning on a bee-hunt. Sugar was not always 
available in that section, and honey made a good 
substitute, besides furnishing wax for candles in 
the officers’ quarters. Consequently Dick’s ser- 
vices as a bee-hunter were in demand. 

We went down the Chipola on a good current 
into the Appalachicola, and descended that river to 
the swamps below Bloody Bluff. ’ 

Dick said it was not safe tov go much farther, 
and had just turned the dugout up stream when 
his sharp ears caught the sound of oars jerking in 
the rowlocks, 

We plied our paddles as noiselessly as possible. 
The dugout made swift and silent progress, but it 
was evident that the oarsmen were gaining on.us. 
Soon I could hear the plash as well as tlie clash of 
their blades. 

I cast an occasional glance over my shoulder at 
Dick, whose face was aglow with excitement and 
exertion. 

“Paddle, boy!” hissed Dick. ‘Let into it! Ef 
we kin git round thet ar p’int ahead of us afore 
they see us we’re all right. Paddle, I say! Them 
fellers have got lead in ther guns, an’ they know 
how ter use ’em, too. A pound more yet! That’s 
right!” 

The “p’int” was half a mile away when he spoke. 
We struck across the river to find easy water on 
the eastern side, and were pulling madly when a 
loud and clear command of “Halt! Halt there!” 
rang over the water. 

1 looked around and saw a ship’s launch with 
six blue-jackets at the oars, and four or five 
marines and an officer in the stern. 

“Paddle, boy!” cried Dick, hoarsely, keeping 
his face steadily toward the bow. “Never say die! 
Paddle away, an’ git ’round thet p’int!” 

The little dugout seemed lifted half out of the 
Water at every one of Dick’s short, powerful 
strokes, 

“Halt! Halt, there! If you don’t stop we'll fire 
into you!” shouted the officer of the launch. 

Why they did not fire at us I never knew. Per- 
haps the threat was made to shorten the race, for 
they must have felt sure of capturing us within the 
next half-mile. I felt perfectly sure that they 
Would overtake us, too, and could see no sense in 
Dick’s determination to keep on at the risk of 
being shot. 

‘the shore was an almost impenetrable swamp, 
‘tut it would have been madness to attempt 
escape by land. Without our dugout we must 
*torve or surrender. 

‘nother angry hail came from the commander 

he launch just as we rounded the point, 
~hing the willows as we swept by. 
Now look out sharp!” Dick whispered. “Duck 
lead, boy, and here we go!” 
With a dexterous twist of his paddle he whirled 
We pres: aay bow directly toward the willows. 
v= icone the pendent boughs, snapping off 
 Dranches like so many pipe-stems. Then we 
reaienl a open space of water near the 
od ae Ps a crowded between two of them, 
with ae P on a sand-bank barely covered 

‘Oo Water. 

Regge” boy! Out fer yer life!’ whispered 
egies: eaped from the stern of the boat. I 
‘4s Out as quickly as he. 

‘Lay hold, now, an’ pull her through!” He 











seized the bow and dragged the boat.through the 
bushes ashore. I assisted him, tugging with all 
my might. . 

After we had gone two lengths of the dugout I 
saw water through willows just ahead of us. } 

Then I heard voices behind us not twenty yards | 
away. 

“Give way, men!” cried the officer. “‘They are 
hiding in the willows. There are the broken 
branches floating down.” 

After a few strokes of the oars the command, 
“Way enough!” was followed by the sound of 
water dripping from their raised blades. 

“Hey, there! You come out of that instantly 
aud surrender!” shouted the commander. 

I looked at Dick. He cast his eyes in the 
direction from which the sound came, but only 
grinned, and said, softly: 

“Better ketch us fust, ol’ hoss!” Then to me, 
“Give her one more shove. Softly now, boy!” 
The little dugout slid noiselessly into the water. 

Dick’s paddle put us through the wreathing 
willow branches cautiously, for he was afraid of a 
volley from the guns of the marines. 

As we emerged into open water, I raised my 
head and was about to put my paddle into the 
water, when I saw in the boat, not a yard away 
from my feet, a cottonmouth moccasin snake. 

These deadly reptiles, the pest of Florida | 
swamps, often crawl out upon the trunks and | 
branches of trees inclining over the water. This | 
one, startled by the passing of the dugout, had | 
dropped unseen from his airy position into the 
bow of our boat while our heads were bent low to 
get through the willows. 

His black eyes were sparkling in the sunlight; 
his mouth, stretched to its greatest capacity, dis- | 
played his erected fangs; his ugly head was drawn | 
back ready to strike me at my next motion. 

To say that I was scared does not express my 
feelings. 1 forgot our pursuers—forgot everything 
but the immediate danger from the moccasin. 
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Don’t be afraid 


I yelled, threw up my feet, and went over back- | 
ward into the river. Young asI1 was, | knew it 
was my only chance of escape. 

As I came to the surface I saw Dick turn a back 
somersault over the stern of the dugout, though he 
had been far enough away from the snake to kill it | 
with his paddle. I wondered at his plunge till his | 
head reappeared, when he whispered, hoarsely : 

“Under the water with you, boy, ef ye don’t | 
want yer head punched full of bullet-holes! Dive 
deep, an’ swim fer the marsh behind you!” 

1 instantly let my feet drop. Down I went like a | 
stone. Then I struck out for the marsh. 

It was only a few yards away, but before I | 
reached it I could hear through the water the dull 
reports of the volleys poured through the trees | 
toward the sound of splashing water. | 

When I struck the rushes and came to the sur- 
face, Dick was not in sight. I was in plain view 
of the place where we came out of the willows, | 
and was about to dive for a place lower down | 
when I saw what looked like a piece of floating | 
wood with two prominent knots not more than 
twenty yards above me. 

The knots were the top of the head and snout of 
an alligator. He had heard the racket, and was 
evidently coming down to satisfy his curiosity. 

This time it looked as if I should not escape; 
but I did not despair. Just above me was a tree, 
half fallen and lodged partly inthe marsh. If I 
could reach that, I might get out so far on it that 
the creature could not reach me. 

I swam toward it. By this time the alligator 
was opposite me and must have scented me, for he 
turned and came slowly in my direction. 

Then I heard voices of the bluec-jackets and 
marines pushing their way through the scrub and 
trees. 

The sailors ran out on the willow branches 
with their short cutlasses, and chopped away the 
green boughs from their view. I was standing 
upon the log, and it was easy enough for them to 
see that I was only a boy. 

“Come, young fellow,” said one of them, “swim 
to the willows, and we’ll help you out. Don’t be 
afraid. We won’t hurt you.” 

Just then they caught sight of the alligator. 

“Look!” shouted one. “Good Lord! Boys, see 
the ’gator? He’s going for the boy. Shoot him, 
somebody. Quick!” 

Then there was a rattling fire from guns and 
revolvers. The alligator turned over on his back and 
slowly sunk from view. The sailors turned their 
attention to me again. 

“Where’s the man who was with you?” asked an 
officer. 

“I don’t know,” I answered, truthfully. 

“What did you get out of the boat for?’ 
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“A moccasin dropped into it as we came through 
the willows.” 

“Did he bite either of you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Could your companion swim ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then he must be hidden in the marsh.”’. Turning 
to his men he said, “Riddle that boat yonder with 
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talk, but our frogs, too. That one is talking of 
fame, and said, ‘Renown, renown, renown.’”’ 

I knew that was talking nonsense, but I knew 
also that Dick could hear me speaking to the men, 
and would understand that there was still danger. 

“After a little,” I continued, ‘you will hear one 
say, ‘Ker-plunk, ker-plunk, ker-plunk.’”’ 


Almost immediately, “ Ker-plunk, ker-plunk, 


bullets. We’ll stop him from getting out of this | ker-plunk,” came from the marsh behind me. 


swamp except with us, at any rate.” 

The men shot into the dugout until it was almost 
full of water, and had floated out of sight around 
a bend. 
attention to me again. 

“Now, youngster,” he said, “let’s see how you 
can swim. Come this way.” 

“How can I swim where 
alligators?” said I, evasfvely. 

If Dick were lost I was not unwilling to be 


the water’s full of 


captured, but I wanted to gain time, so that I might 


hear from him if alive. 
“How else will you get out?” asked the officer. 
“I don’t know,” I replied in a disconsolate voice. 


Then the officer in command turned his | 
| 
| here, too. 





“We can’t drag our heavy boat over this spit of | 


boat?” 

“I don’t know, sir,”’ I replied. 

Just then it occurred to me where I was. 
flow of the sluggish current in the same direction 
as that of the main river had puzzled me at first, 
but now I understood where it came from. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “By going up the river two 
miles you will come to a drift of trees and logs 
where this channel leaves the main river. You can 
get your boat over them, and come down here.” 

“Shall I bave to go back again to get out?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir. You can go on down this river. It is 
the Little St. Mark’s. It runs into the bay three or 
four miles east of the big river.” 

“We'll do that,” I heard him say to some one 
behind him. “And then, perhaps, we shall see 
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We won't hurt you 


some sign of the other fellow who was with the 
boy. I think he is Dick Green, who deserted from 
the ship six months ago. Leave two of the men 
here to watch the young fellow, and look out for 
Dick—it’s hard to drown one of these bee-hunters.” 

A few minutes after he was gone I heard the cry 
of the long-eared ow] down the river. ‘ 70-whoo, 
to-whoo-o, who-who, who-who-you?”’ 1 laughed, for 
I knew it was Dick signalling me. “What are 
you laughing at?” asked one of the men left to 
watch me. 

“Did you hear that owl?” I asked. 

“Yes. What of that?” 

“Did you ever hear anything like it in the 
country you come from?” ; 

“We've got plenty of owls in the North.” 

“Yes. Iknow you have. But have you any that 
can talk—any that can ask questions like that one?” 

“Talk!” he exclaimed. “I didn’t hear any 
talkin’; What d’ye mean?” 

“Can’t you understand English?” I asked, deri- 
sively. “This is what he says: ‘ Who-who, who-who, 
who-cooks-for-you ?’” 

I imitated the cry of the owl so loudly that I 
knew Dick would hear me. I knew, too, that he 
would understand any reply from me which was 
different from his signal would mean danger. His 
answer came back plainer than before: 

**To-whoo, toachoo-o, who-who, who-who-are-you ?” 

“Well, I’ll be shot!” exclaimed the other sentinel. 
“Jim, if that’s an owl, he kin talk!” 

“Of course be can talk,” I retorted. 
Florida owls of that breed can talk!” 

I knew it would not take the launch more than 
an hour to make the round trip, and I was begin- 
ning to tremble a little at the prospect of being 
captured after all, and by my own blunder. 
thought that the entire party would go in the 


“All of our 


Is there any way to get around to you in a} 


Possibly the more suspicious sentinel 
superstitious, for he said, nervously : 

“Jim, I’m blamed if I like a country where the 
owls and frogs talk. It’s full o’ "gators and snakes 
I wish that there launch would hurry 
along. The young feller can’t git away, nohow, 
and I’m a-goin’ back among the trees here a bit.” 

His companion also retraced his steps a little. 
Both now stood on the edge of the narrow ridge 
which separated the two rivers. Still they could 
see me plainly. 

Five minutes more of suspense, and I heard the 
sound of oars up the river. Then Dick said softly 

“Charley, don’t turn yer head, boy. I’ve got the 
dugout in a creek here right behind you. Jist work 
up ther log a leetle furder, then squeal out an’ yell 


was 


| as if somethin’ hed bit you, an’ tumble right off the 


| log. 
The | 


I had | 


launch, and that Dick could come up and take me | 


off. 

I knew, if he were alive, it would not take long 
for him.to repair the dugout, which was of soft 
cottonwood, hard to split. 

But now the men were in the way. They were 
watching me with more suspicion than I expected. 


|The one who last spoke was not fully convinced 


that it was an owl he had heard. 

The tide was rising and covering the log on which 
I stood. This forced me to go farther and farther 
into the marsh to keep out of the water. 
could not rise high enough. 

When it wanted about twenty minutes of the 
time when I might look for the launch, nothing of 
me but my head was visible above the reeds to the 
watchers in the willows. 

Then I heard close behind me the sonorous notes 
of a big frog: ‘‘Re-e-nown, re-e-nown, re-nown.” 

“There!” said 1. “You see that not only our owls 


Still 1 | 


I'll take keer of you.” 

1 did as directed. As I went down among the 
reeds, wailing piteously, Dick threshed around 
with his paddle for a few seconds and bellowed 
exactly like an alligator. Then he drew me softly 
into the boat, which he pushed as softly along the 
tortuous watercourse up which he had come. 

We heard a hail which was answered by those in 
the launch. Then both of the watchers shouted, 
“Hurry up! Somethin’s caught the kid!” 

Soon the launch scraped on the log I had left. 


After many exclamations of surprise and pity 

from the sailors 1 heard the lieutenant say: 
“You're right. The reeds are crushed down 

around here as if there had been a struggle. An 


alligator got him after all.” 

“A talkin’ ’gator,” said Dick to me, with a 
chuckle, as he plied his paddle swiftly and noise 
lessly on our way down Little St. Mark’s to liberty. 

Dr. BL. F. SAUERMANN. 
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Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds ; 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said. 
Selected. Will Carleton: 
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For the Companion. 


IMPEY, THE BAT. 


It is not often that such interesting creatures as 
the Indian fruit-eating bats can be obtained in 
England. It was therefore with great pleasure 
that I heard they were to be purchased of an 
importer of animals in London, and I lost no time 
in sending an order for one. 

Some little excitement attended the opening of 
the case in which the interesting stranger was 
forwarded to me. One could only know from 
experience whether or not an animal like a small 
fox, with leathery wings and formidable claws, 
possessed an amiable disposition. The box was 
therefore opened “with care,” and quiet peeps 
taken at the inmate before he was let out. 

Two lustrous black eyes, set in a soft, furry 
head which looked timidly out of the aperture 
made in the box, soon disarmed all fears, for the 
expression was gentile, and the queer, hooked 
wings were used only to feel about in various 
directions. He was obtaining a fresh hold in order 
that he might creep out. 

So the great Indian bat was allowed to find his 
way into a suitable cage, where he could hang 
comfortably from the wires at the top. 

There was something so weird and uncanny 
about this creature that the name of Impey seemed 
the most appropriate that could be given him. His 
body was clothed with very thick reddish brown 
fur. The nose was pointed. The ears were large, 
formed of very thin, almost transparent, mem 
brane and sensitive to the slightest sound. 

At night Impey’s ears were always in motion, 
flickering backward and forward. His eyes were 
large, and glistened like two stars when a light 
was brought near the cage of an evening. 

The wings when expanded measured more than 
three feet across, and the membrane of which they 
were composed resembled bfack kid leather. 

After a time Impey was allowed to come out of 
his cage, and creep about in the conservatory. He 
always made his way to some of the pillars, which 
were wreathed with climbing plants, and by their 
aid he hooked himself up until he reached som” 
wires near the roof of the house. From these he 
would hang head downward, and taking advantage 
of his freedom, would thoroughly cleanse his fur, 
licking himself all over and examining his wings. 
Having put himself in comfortable trim, he would 
wrap each wing tightly round his body, tuck hi- 
head out of sight, and go to sleep until night came 
on. 

If we paid Impey a visit at about nine o’clock, 
we were sure to find hin. amongst the palm 
branches, his eyes gleaming brightly as he made 
his way in and out of the foliage, possibly search 
ing for his favorite tropical fruits. 

lie had many alarming falls during his peregri- 
nations, for sometimes the plants would not sustain 
his weight. After an hour or two of this perilous 
sort of journeying, he seemed glad to return to his 
home, where he could suspend himself comfortably 
from the upper wires. 

His food consisted of apples, grapes, bananas, 
raisins and boiled rice. If by chance he had too 
large a portion of banana to eat conveniently, he 
unhooked one of his wings from above, andl 
holding the fruit against his breast with a witch- 


| like sort of claw, broke off pieces until all was 


finished. 
He never swallowed anything solid. After long 
mastication he would throw away grape-skins, 


apple-peel or anything else he could not reduce to 
a soft pulp. 

Impey was a most gentle pet. He liked to be 
caressed and stroked, and when called by name 
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peered out from between his folded wings most | aid I could see that my supposed thrush was a 
intelligently. I never before realized the difficulty | Noctule—the largest species of the bat, known in 


of petting anything that would always live upside 
down! One longed to see how the soft, pretty 
face would look right side up, but we never saw 
Impey either reversed or flying. 

Those who have known these bats in their native 


country say that they require to drop from a 
height of at least twenty feet in order to get the 
air beneath their wings, and fully expand them 
for flight. Impey had no place from which he 
could drop so far. 

My specimen was Pteropus medius, and came 
from Calcutta. I felt, therefore, that he would 
need great care through the exceptionally cold 
winter we had. In the well-warmed conservatory 
he could hardly have felt a chill, and he had 
every possible variety of food; but in spite of all 
our care, after a few months he became hopelessly 
diseased,—a not infrequent result, I am told, of 
keeping these bats in captivity,—and to my great 
regret I was compelled to have him humanely 
chloroformed, to put an end to what would have 

- been a suffering life. 

I have kept our English long-eared bat as a pet 
for some months, until it became quite tame and 
seemed perfectly happy. 
one’s hand, and required thirty or forty daily 
to keep it in health and vigor. 

This shows how much good is done by various 
species of bats in clearing the air of moths, flies 
and gnats. When a lively blue-bottle fly was 
offered to my bat it would seize it eagerly, fold its 
wings over the insect and cower down upon the 
ground, so that the process of devouring it could 
not be watched. 

On warm summer nights I am accustomed to 
sleep with my windows half open. This lets in 
all the fresh air that is in circulation, but it also lets 
in inquisitive bats. With a muslin net I am often 
able to capture these small visitors, and keep 
them for a time to study their habits. 

I know many people have a nervous dread of 
these rather uncanny-looking little animals, but 
the dread would, I think, entirely pass away if the 
perfectly harmless nature of the bat—I except, of 
course, the vampire bat of Central and South 
America—were better known. Certainly the bat’s 
great value as an insect-eater should protect it 
from destruction. 

It was interesting to watch the daily toilet of 
my small pet. He would carefully lick his soft 
fur with the tiniest red tongue, stretch out his 
wings and clean them from specks of dust, use 
one of his claws to make a very neat parting 
in his fur from the top of his head all down 
his back; and when he considered himself in 
perfect order, he hooked himself up on a wire at 
the top of his cage, folded his long, delicate ears 
under his wings, and went to sleep until the dusk 
of evening. Then he was on the alert, ready to 
be let out of his cage for his accustomed fly about 
the room. 

“Flittermouse,” the rustic name, seems a very 
appropriate characterization of the bat—its flight 
is vague and uncertain, much like that of a 
butterfly, and quite unlike any sort of bird. 

On summer evenings one of the smaller species 
always hawks backward and forward on the 
north side of my house, keeping to a very limited 
space, finding, I suppose, an abundant supply of 
insects. 

Owing to the fact that the lakes are near the 
house, and that a moat is the boundary of the 
garden on one side, the supply of gnats is unlim- 
ited. They are far too numerous for our comfort. 
But for swallows, bats and all insectivorous 
creatures this place is quite an earthly paradise. 

I have said that the bat’s flight is unlike that 
of a bird, but one day quite early in spring I saw 
what I took to be a large thrush flying high up 
above the trees in the park. As it flew in circles 
and at last turned somersaults I knew it must be 
a bat; but what species could it be that would 
thus disport itself in the bright sunshine of a 
spring morning? 

I went in search of a field-glass, and with its 


It would take flies from | 








England. Its wings have an expansion of fifteen 
inches, and this must have been a full-sized 
specimen, or else it could not have looked so large 
when high up in the air. 

Yarrell, writing of this bat, says that its 
peculiar evolutions in the 
air are caused by its use 
of the hooks on its wings 
to manage some refrac- 
tory insect just captured. 
Its flight is interrupted 
by this use of its wings, 
and it drops suddenly 
abbut two feet and turns 
over—a manceuvre which 
reminds one of the odd 
movements of a tumbler 
pigeon. 

On the following day 
a pair of noctules were 
seen flying in the park, 
so I live in hope that 
some day a young one 
will come into my posses- 
sion. I feel sure that with 
gentle kindness, patience 
and care it would develop 
into a most interesting 
pet; for I learn from 
those who have kept bats 
of this species that they 
will become tame enough 
to fly to one’s hand and take 
an insect from it, and that if a 
humming noise is made with the lips, 
they will hover close to the face, waiting 

for the coming dainty. 

I hope I have said enough to win.some favor 

and protection for this most curious and useful 





animal. Euiza BRIGHTWEN. 
DISTINCTION. 
The vill sleeps, a name unknown, till men 


With life-blood stain its soil, and pay the due 
That 


lifts it to eternal fame,—for then 


Tis grown a Gettysburg or Waterloo. 
Selected. —M. A. de Wolfe Howe, Jr. 
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ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 


Since Mr. Gladstone began to work for Home 
Rule in Ireland his opponents have often declared 
that a rebellion in Ulster would come of his 
success. Lord Salisbury has taken this view 
strongly ; but he has been using the argument as 
a means of terrifying the electors of England into 
voting against Mr. Gladstone's policy. 

The Province of Ulster, which contains more 
than one-third of the people of Ireland, has nearly 
all the Protestants of that country. While Irish 
Roman Catholics are solidly united with a 
minority of Protestants in favor of Home Rule, 
the Protestants in Ulster generally are against it, 
because, as they say, they fear Roman Catholic 
ascendency. 

Ulster, which comprises nine counties in the 
extreme north of Ireland, is that part from which 
the Celtic inhabitants were most largely driven 
out by successive immigrations of the aneestors of 
the present English and Scotch Protestants. 

In Ulster, before the Reformation, was the 
“English Pale,’’ or district whence the native 
Irish were excluded, as completely as possible, 
by the invaders. 

After Cromwell’s suppression of Irish rebellion 
many of his soldiers and other Puritan adherents 
settled there, and there the Protestant King 
William III. found the most of his Irish support 
against the Roman Catholic pretender, called 
‘James III.’’ 

And in Ulster is the headquarters of the Orange 
Society, an exclusively Protestant organization, 
whose title commemorates King William’s having 
been Prince of Orange. 

Nevertheless it is an error to suppose Ulster 
solidly Protestant and solidly against Home Rule, 
for Roman Catholics are almost one-half of all in 
Ulster, and are in the majority over a consider- 
able portion of the province. 

The division of Ulster as to creed is such that 
the Home Rulers elected seventeen out of thirty- 
three Ulster members in the late House of 
Commons. In fifteen electoral districts the anti- 
Home Rulers are so strong that they elected 
twelve members to three elected by the Home 
Rulers. In the other eighteen electoral districts 
the Home Rulers elected fourteen out of the 
eighteen members. 

For these and other reasons the Liberals of 
England deny that Ulster will rebel against a 
Dublin Parliament, either actively in arms, or 
passively, by ignoring its authority and neglecting 
or refusing to pay such taxes as it may be entitled 
to collect. 

Armed rebellion would be hopeless against the 
Imperial forces, which would be bound to support 
Home Rule in such a case. And Liberals point 
out that passive resistance, or the refusal to send 
representatives to the Home Rule Parliament, 
would have no worse or better result than to give 
all the representation of Ulster and all local 
authority in Ulster to the Roman Catholic electors, 
who are there mingled with Protestants in all 
parts. 

Moreover, this is not the first time that Ulster 
has opposed strenuously measures demanded by 








the rest of Ireland, and yet has quietly acquiesced 
when those measures became law. This was 
notably the case when Mr. Gladstone carried 
through Parliament, after a bitter and long- 
continued opposition, the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church in Ireland. 

It is noticeable also that while the resolutions 
of the recent Convention at Belfast strongly 
expressed hostility to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, 
they did not threaten rebellion against it. The 
Ulster men say that they themselves are entitled 
to retain their present relation to the Imperial 
Parliament, that they are ‘determined to have 
nothing to do’”’ with a Home Rule Parliament, 
and that they believe its establishment will ‘result 
in disorder, violence and bloodshed.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone has himself praised the modera- 
tion of the Convention. The shrewdness for which 
Ulster Protestants are noted gives foundation for 
his belief that they will, should Home Rule come, 
make the best of it by constitutional struggles for 
large representation and influence in the Dublin 
Parliament. 
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For the Companion. 
A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 
Fopecdar’s sunshine 
Was so bright ! 


ere 80 sweet ! 
Yesterday’s hours 


Were so fleet ! 
Well-a-day ! eee, drops her rose 
Petal by = softly goes 
Back to the bosom of God’s repose. 
ISRAEL JORDAN. 
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“RECIPROCITY.” 


We are likely to hear a great deal about 
‘*Reciprocity’’ before the November election, and 
it may be well to explain just what is meant by 
the term as it is used in current political discussion. 
For in its present use the term has a somewhat 
unusual meaning. 

There is a reciprocity treaty between this 
country and Hawaii; and there was one between 
the United States and Canada thirty years ago. 
In those cases each country agreed to admit 
certain goods free of duty, when imported from 
the other country. 

This is the principle of what are known as 
‘commercial treaties’? in Europe. France, for 
example, has two tariff rates for many classes of 
goods—the general and the special. The special 
rate is the lower of the two. 

When France makes a commercial treaty with 
a country, it agrees to exact only the special 
rates on goods imported from that country, 
during a certain number of years which is fixed 
by the treaty. In compensation the goods of 
France—or certain classes of them—are admitted 
into the other country at lower rates than are 
applied to similar goods from countries with 
which there is no treaty. 

This is entirely unlike the reciprocity arrange- 
ments into which the United States has entered 
under the McKinley tariff law. The nature of 
the new system may be best shown by an 
example. 

Cuba is a Spanish possession, as every one 
knows. It is not a self-governing colony. Its 
tariff is made for it by the government at Madrid 
without asking its permission. It is not much to 
be wondered at that Spain did so arrange the 
Cuban tariff as to encourage the consumption of 
Spanish goods. 

For instance, a barrel of flour arriving at 
Havana from Spain paid a much lower rate of 
duty than was exacted upon another barrel of 
flour arriving from New York. In that and other 
particulars there was a discrimination against 
American products that almost prohibited their 
entrance into Cuba. 

But on the other hand sugar is the most impor- 
tant product of Cuba, and the United States is 
the best customer of Cuban sugar. Moreover, 
it was proposed by the McKinley bill to make all 
raw sugar free of duty. 

Now what was done was this: It was declared 
in effect that if the tariff.of a sugar-producing 
foreign country should be hostile to American 
goods, the President might by proclamation 
except that country from the list of those whose 
sugar is admitted free. 

Under this clause, and to avoid having Cuban 
sugar laden with an import duty, Spain has 
modified the Cuban tariff. The United States 
law remains unchanged, but the laws regulating 
the duties are changed so as to be more favorable 
to American products. 

This is what is known in the discussions of the 
day as the reciprocity policy. Of course sugar is 
not the only article as to which the United States 
law is operative, nor is flour by any means the 
only article on which the foreign duty is reduced 
for our benefit. 

There are reciprocity agreements with Brazil, 
Santo Domingo and other governments; but, as 
will be seen, the ‘‘agreement’”’ is one-sided. Those 
governments make certain concessions in their 
tariff to the United States alone, while this 





government simply allows its general laws to | 


apply to them. 

Since reciprocity in this form went into effect 
there has been an increase of trade, both exports 
and imports, with every country that has come 
into the arrangement. Those who favor the 


system declare that the increase of trade is a 





result of the agreements, and those who oppose 
the system deny that the increase was caused by 
reciprocity. 

This is a part of the great tariff controversy 
which promises to be the chief issue in the coming 
election. 


™ 
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APPARENT FAILURE. 


In an office adjoining a large canning factory 
may be found every morning a tall, bright-faced 
young woman busy with her pile of mail. She i. 
interrupted from time to time by the approach of 
the overseer, to whom she gives orders, or o( 
whom she asks advice. 

“Do you remember,” she inquired of an o)\! 
school friend who called one day to congratulat: 
her on her in busi » “how I wished to 
be a professor of biology, and how I mourned 
over the failure of my plans? I have come to 
believe in failure, or rather to think that what we 
call failure is often only a step to success.” 

Her story is an interesting one. Her father die: 
suddenly, overcome by financial difficulties, and 
the girl of seventeen was compelled to leave 
college, and do something to support her family. 
She attempted writing for the magazines, but her 
articles were invariably returned. 

The yard behind her mother’s house was filled 
with fruit-trees bearing abundantly. Her Jast 
hope seemed to hang there. She began canning 
and preserving, and found ready sale for her 
careful work. The next year she invented and 
began to manufacture an improved can, and by 
the time she was twenty-five years of age she 
competed successfully with the great canning 
companies of the country. 

At the breaking out of the war Louisa Alcott 
offered her services as a nurse, and started off for 
the Georgetown hospital ‘tas if she were the son 
of the family going to war.” Before two months 
had passed she was taken terribly ill, and for 
weeks lay at the point of death. She never fully 
recovered her former health. 

Her brief hospital experience seemed one grand 
mistake. Convalescing, however, she began to 
write her “Hospital Sketches,” the result of per- 
sonal feeling and observation, which to her surprise 
made a great hit, and showed her the vein in which 
she afterward became famous. 

The late Professor Freeman, of England, whose 
work upon the Norman Conquest is one of the 
greatest monuments of English histerical scbolar- 
ship, competed when a young man with his 
classmates at Oxford for a prize essay. The 
subject given out was the Effect of the Norman 
Conquest, and it was a subject about which he had 
been interested ever since he could think at all. 

“IT had,” he said afterward, “the good luck not 
to get the prize. Had I received it, I might have 
been tempted to think that I knew all about the 
matter. As it was, I went on and learned some- 
thing about it.” 

Failure does not mean final defeat. There is 
something more to be feared than failure, and 
that is the early success which deludes the recipient 
into trusting in anything but patient, persevering 
toil 
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ALLIES OF CRIME. 





In the month of June some thousands of young 
lawyers were graduated in the various law schools 
of the country. Nearly all of them began to 
practise, in some shape, at once. 

Just before the time for the graduation pro- 
ceedings at the schools, the court of appeal of New 
York State was pronouncing a decision which 
should have been read carefully by all these young 
lawyers, and by their older brethren as well. 

The decision was in the case of a murderer who 
had been convicted two years before and con- 
demned to death. The case had been twice brought 
hefore the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
three times before the court of appeal of the State 
of New York. 

The court of appeal, as the result of this third 
resort to it in the case of a man long before 
condemned to death, denied the motion for a 
rehearing, and rebuked the means which had been 
used to prevent the original sentence from being 
carried out. 

The court declared that when every opportunity 
had been given to an accused person to make his 
defence, and his conviction had been confirmed by 
the highest court, the contest should be at an end. 
The forms of law should not be used to subvert the 
law. 

“It ought to be a subject of inquiry,” the court 
said, “whether attorneys and counsellors by 
vexatious proceedings can become the allies of the 
criminal classes and the foes of organized society 
without exposing themselves to the disciplinary 
powers of the Supreme Court.” 

It is tabe hoped that this warning will not be 
lost upon lawyers to whom the chief use of the 
law is to defeat the law. 


* 
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“DO YOU?” 


While the method of answering one question by 
asking another is perhaps not one to be com 
mended, there are certainly some circumstances 
under which it is allowable. ; 

There are some people who delight in asking 
personal questions, no matter how embarrassins 
and unnecessary they may be, and who insi-| 
upon some sort of an answer. 

A young author, whose opinion about people and 
things in general is considered worth finding out, 
says he has adopted a method of parry ing the 
disconcerting questions so often put to him by 
almost total strangers, which proves successful in 
nearly every instance. 

“When a woman to whom I have just been 
introduced at a literary evening asks me ‘if I really 
like this sort of entertainment,’ in a confidentia: 
tone,” remarks this much-questioned man, “' 
always ask her, just as confidentially, ‘Do you” 
and she seldom makes any further inquiries. 

“And when a man button-holes me in a seclude:! 
corner, and says, ‘Come now, as a matter of fact, 
do you like young Dabster? Do you think he © ill 
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ever amount to anything?’ I look him right in the 
eye and say, ‘Do you?’ and he generally under- 
stands what I mean.” 

There are some questions which can be better 
answered in this way than in any other, for every 
verson has a right to withhold his own opinion 
from prying interrogators, who usually have 
nimble tongues, and do not scrupje to use them. 


* 
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IMPORTANT MEETING. 


The story has been told, in many forms, of two 
persons each of whom suspected the other of a 
deep-laid malign plan, and each gave time and 
anxiety to the discovery of that plan, only to find 
in the end that neither had any plan except to 
watch the other. 

One day Prince Metternich, the old Austrian 
statesman, was informed that a stranger desired to 
see him. The man being admitted was recognized 
by Metternich as one whom he had formerly known 
at Paris. But the man now appeared under a 
borrowed name. 

He hada fragment of the handwriting of Fouché, 
the French Minister of Police, as evidence that he 
was sent by Fouché. 

His mission he said was most secret, and in fact, 
only extended to informing the prince that Fouché 
was desirous of offering to his consideration 
propositions of a highly important nature. 

The messenger declared that he was quite 
ignorant of the purport of these propositions, and 
had vo other authority than to invite the prince to 
a secret conference through the medium of some 
trusty-envoy, who should be despatched to Paris 
for the purpose. 

The prince replied, “You must permit me to 
think of this.” 

The agent retired, and the Austrian minister 
repaired to the emperor, and recounted what had 
passed. 

“What do you think of doing?” asked the 
emperor. 

“I think,” replied the prince, “that we should 
send a confidential agent, not to Paris, but to some 
other place that may be fixed upon, who shall have 
no other instructions but to listen to all that the 
Frenchman, who will meet him there, shall impart, 
and bring us faithfully an account of it.” 

The mysterious messenger was accordingly 
dismissed with an answer to the effect that an 
Austrian calling himself Werner should be at a 
certain hotel in the town of Basle, in Switzerland, 
on such a day, with instructions from the Prince 
Metternich. The meeting thus appointed took 
place at the spot and hour fixed. 

The diplomatic agents saluted each other with 
fitting courtesy, seated themselves face to face, 
and each assumed the attitude of a listener. 

“May I ask you, sir,” said the envoy from Paris 
at length, ‘what is the object of our meeting?” 

“My object, sir,” replied the Austrian, “is to 
listen to whatever you may be disposed to say.” 

“And mine,” rejoined the Frenchman, “is solely 
to hear what you may have to communicate.” 

Neither of the envoys had anything further to 
add to this interesting interchange of information, 
and thereupon they separated with perfect mutual 
civility. 
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BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


The man who is always going to save money, but 
never saves any, is well known to every one. 
Generally there has been no good reason why he 
should not have saved money—except that he has 
merely been “going to save it.” 

Perhaps he has started a savings-bank book, but 
has had some need of money, and has drawn out 
his account. 

If this “going to save” person had invested even 
a very small monthly share of his earnings in one 
of those excellent institutions, Loan and Building 
Associations, or Coéperative Banks as they are 
called in some states, he would have been com- 
pelled to make his regular investment, or undergo 
asmall fine each month, and would have had in 
addition the strong motive of possessing an actual 
share in a profitable business. 

These associations offer great advantages either 
to those who wish to own a home or to invest their 
money. 

They are so safe that it is said that only one has 
failed in the more than sixty years that they have 
been in operation in the United States. 

They enable the man who wishes to build to 
borrow money, when, perhaps, but for such an 
association he could not borrow at all, and to an 
amount nearer to the value of his property than 
he can get in any other way. 

If he is an investor, he has an assurance that his 
money is earning larger profits than it would earn 
i an ordinary savings-bank, owing to economy 
and the principle of coéperation in the manage- 
ment of the association. , 

More than one-sixth of the real estate in the city 
of Philadelphia is owned by members of these 
codperative banks. . This fact is a good demonstra- 
tion of the value to the people of the principle of 
cooperation in saving money and buying homes. 


* 
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PATIENT WAITERS. 


The Italian singers, Sofia and Giulia Ravogli, who 
became quite suddenly the delight of London 
musical circles, are very modest and patient 
women, They can bear to defer enjoyment even 
of the praise which is theirs by right. Mademoiselle 
Giulia was one day talking with a friend, who 
happened to make some remark about the’ enthu- 
“l«=Ue notices the two singers had received from 
all the London papers. 

“a ©s, every one tell me so,” replied she in her 
— broken English, “and we get such a lot of 
a a rolls of de brown paper sent to us 
“vs 4 ime in de day, and we puts dem all in dis 

© crawer, to save up when we go home.” 

Here she pulled out the drawer, and displayed a 
auantity of newspapers, not one of which had 
been opened. 

“But don’t you look at them?” asked the visitor. 
: Oh no, not yet we look; but see here! dis is a 

0ok which shall contain dem some day.” 
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Thereupon she displayed, with great pride, a 
perfectly new and empty scrap-book, which, she 
confessed, had attracted her by its red and blue 
index letters. In that “some day” would see her 
fame enrolled, but she was content to wait for 
leisure to accomplish the pleasing task. 





Companion Office Removed. 


The Counting Room and the Editorial Rooms 
of Tur Companion hereafter will be found in the 


Berkeley Street, Boston. 
Subscribers who desire to pay their subscriptions 
at the office will please call at the new building. 








ROUSING SLEEPERS. 


In the olden time church services were so long— | 
prayers, hymns and sermons—that it is no wonder 
that many of the hard-worked people in the con- | 
gregations could not keep awake. Both in the Old 
World and in the New various devices were | 
resorted to for the purpose of banishing sleep | 
from the church. Among these was not the modern 
one of making the services short and interesting. 
Our English fathers tried several methods of 
breaking up the offensive practice. One method 
was that known as “bobbing,” a term thus explained 
by a writer in Notes and Queries: 


“My mother can remember Betty Finch, a 
very masculine sort of woman, being the ‘bobber’ 
at Holy Trinity Chureh in the — 1810. She 
walked very majestically along the aisles during 
divine service, armed with a great long stick like 
a fishing-rod, which had a bob fastened to the end 
of it; and when she caught any sleeping or talking, 
they got a ‘nudge.’” 

Doctor Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, gives in 
one of his “Letters” an amusing account of a 
Kerry custom for awakening sleepers in church. 

“It is by ancient custom a part of the sexton’s 
duty to perambulate the church during service- 
time with a bell in his hand, to look carefully into 
every pew, and wherever he finds any one dozing 
to ring the bell. 

“He discharges this duty, it is said, with great 
vigilance, intrepidity and impartiality, and conse- | 

uently with the happiest effect on the congrega- | 
lon; for as everybody is certain that if he or she 

| 





gives way to drowsiness the fact will be forthwith 
made known through the church by a peal which 
will direct all eyes to the sleeper, the fear of such | 
a visitation is almost always suflicient to keep 
every one on the alert.” | 


NAMED FOR HER. 


A pretty story of the way in which a new name 
was added to those in common use in the Sandwich 
Islands was once told by Doctor Coan, one of the 
early Protestant ministers to that group. When 
the missionaries reduced Hawaiian to a written 
language, it was found that all the sounds could be 
represented by five vowels and seven consonants; 
in foreign words other consonants were changed 
into those nearest allied to them. 

Thus, to the native eye and ear K represents the 
sounds of D, G, J, Q, 8, Tand Z; L stands for R, | 
and B and Fare written P. All syllables must end 
in a vowel. | 

One day Doctor Coan was called pen to baptize 
a child and to give it the name of Maikia. Although | 
he was well acquainted with the native language 
he had never heard the name before. Accordingly 


foes a ‘ + 
after the parents and the baby had left the house active principles of the best vegetable cathartics. | 
he proceeded to search his books for the name, but “I was a sufferer for years from dyspepsia anc a an UJ icur 0 


failed to find it. 

He sent for the father of the child, and asked: 

“What does Maikia mean?” 

** Aole ike au”’ (1 don’t know), replied the father. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From you. We named the boy after your wife.” 

“But my wife’s name is not Maikia.” 

“That is what vou call her all the time.” 

The good minister was perplexed, but presently 
a _ proke in upon him. e was in the habit of 
addressing his wife as “my dear,” and the Hawaiian 
had spelled the supposed name as it sounded to 
him. By putting K in the place of D, and taking 
away the R at the end, the novel Hawaiian name 
had been formed from the doctor’s ‘‘my dear.” 
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“ORDER, GENTLEMEN!” 


The Transvaal Parliament is somewhat free and 
easy in its methods of procedure. Debate is not 
always conducted on strictly conventional lines, 
and the personalities exchanged between members 
often savor of the family circle rather than of 
public life. 


Lord Randolph Churchill in “Men, Mines and 
Animals in South Africa” says that one day 
member, Mr. Benkes, discovered that some joker 
had put a dead lizard among his papers. Jumpin 
up, he threw the reptile at another member, namec 
De Beer, crying: “Mr. Chairman, there’s a lizard 
here!” Then he ran away. 

“What is it?” asked the chairman. 

“A lizard,” answered Mr. De Beer. 

“It won’t bite you,” said the chairman. “It’s 
dead.” 

“Take that!” replied Mr. De Beer, suddenly, 
and threw the reptile at Mr. Benkes. 

“Order now!” said the chairman, unconcernedly. 
“Let us proceed with the work. Come here, mes- 
— and take that lizard away.” 

Mr. De Beer resumed his seat, but he did so 
crying to Mr. Benkes: | 

“You were more afraid than I was!” 

Then the business of the day was gravely re- 
sumed. 


re 





A POSER. 


Tom Duffee is a devotee of amateur photog- 
raphy, and one of those enthusiasts who can never 
see one of his family in a comfortable position | 
without insisting upon taking a plate on the spot. 
He always prepares for the process by twisting 
the sitter into some outlandish attitude on the plea 
of making things more artistic. 


Not long ago there was an informal exhibition of 
the work of a ae go club to which Tom 
belongs, at which were displayed the fruits of the 
efforts of members to immortalize their friends. 

In one corner hung a group of figures twisted 
into the most extraordinary positions, the general 
effect being that of pictures taken from sitters 
partially paralyzed. 

“Who in the world are these persons?” one of 
the visitors asked, pausing before them, and 
examining them with interest. 

“I know nothing about it,” responded a_by- 
stander; “but they look to me like some of Tom 
Duffee’s strained relations.” 





| until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which ts so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. [Adv, 


ee 
Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “ Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. | 


TO MAKE MONEY NOW, and to make more be- 

fore Christmas, secure at once 
an agency for THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, “The Busy 
Man’s Magazine,” the most popular monthly ever pub- 
lished ; $2.0 a year. Trial subscriptions, 5 mos., $1, on 
which rene can be obtained before Christmas. Send 
for sample, terms to agente, etc. Mention this paper. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 15 Astor Place, New York. | 






















Col lege, Canada. 
“ For Young Ladies and Girls, 
Beautiful Home. Healthy Cli. 
mate. F mic Course, 
‘i; Music, Art, Elocution, etc. Pas- 
enger Elevator. 150 acres. Sta- 
rom 25 inces and 
States. For illustrated cata- 
logue, add 
Rev. E. XN. ENGLISH, M. A., Prim 


A project too far prolonged defeats 
its own ends. 

o not delay to buy a bottle of Carlsbad | 
Sprudel Salt. It is Nature’s own remedy for all 
diseases of the stomach, liver and kidneys, for 
constipation, gout and rheumatism. Be sure to | 
obtain the genuine article, which must have the 
signature of ‘Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole 
Agents, New York,’ on every bottle. | 










Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LISBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Illl., U. S. A. 





One Cent Per Glass. 


LEMONADE without Lemons. - 


One of Patch’s 
Novus Lemonade 
Tablets(made 
from pure fruit 


acid)makesa large 
lass of delicious 
monade almost 
instantly. At your 
druggiststhey cost | 
0c. per doz. tab- 


lets, $1 per gross. 
When ordering by 
mail add 3c. post- 
for one doz. 
15e. for one gross. | 
Economical, 
Convenient, 
Wholesome. 


(Avoid worthless imitations.) Guaranteed to be Pure 
and Reliable. THE E. L. PATCH CO.,_ Mfg. 


_unsmneiote, DE _Erens S.. Beses, Mee| To keep the skin clean is to 
The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself in- 
side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most gentle 
soap, a soap with no free alkali 





is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 10 
cts. each. Send for our in it. 

Circular. It is free and will interest you. Pears’ is supposed to be the 


GLASGO LACE THREAD C0., Glasgo, Conn. only soap in the world that has 
, , no alkali in it. 


Nothing Else All sorts of stores sell it, 


equals Ayer’s Pills for stimulating a torpid liver, | especially druggists; all sorts of 





| strengthening digestion, and regulating the action 


of the bowels. They contain no calomel, nor any people use If. 
other injurious drug, but are composed of the | 


j 
liver troubles, and found no permanent relief} 
They | 
have effected a complete cure.’’— George Mooney, 
Walla Walla, W. T. 

‘“‘Whenever I am troubled with constipation, or 
suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s Pills set me 
right again.’’—A. J. Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most effective medicine I ever used.”’ 

—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. | ‘ AF yee 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of severe | they appeal to mothers as the best skin purifiers 
headache, from which I was long a sufferer.’’| and beautifiers in the world, Parents, think of this, 


; oo . , save your children years of mental as well as phys- 
—Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Conn. ical Taorieas by ot heme of personal disfigurement 
5 . 
are speedy, per t, and e ical. Bold every- 
Ayer s Pi l Is, where. Porrer Drvua AND Cuem. CorP., Boston. 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. BABY’ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 
Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
| = 
roibet soa? | ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
' HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cent 
5 BIREK & CO., Chicago. 
ECIAL—Shandon Bells Wait:: (the popular Society 


| 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
PREPARED BY | aa“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 
Jala by CsTicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 
| the first and only pain-killing plaster. 
GEAVEs A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
wand tFREEt di ul pers 
a sen _ to anyone sending us three w: 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. . s _ 


fverything that is cleansing, purifying, and beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 

, Children, the CuTicuna 
i] REMEDIES will do. They 
# speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 





























LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered, 





SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 











dU, 
Lovely Louis XIV. Bow- 
knot Ring. Solid Gold 
set with 10 fine Tur- 
quoise and Pearls. 
Price $3.00. Price 







Dainty Marquise Ring. 
Solid Gold, 5 Turquoise 
and 16 fine Pearls, 
5.50. 




















“Brevity is the soul of wit.”” Good wife, you need 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try a cake in your next 
house-cleaning. 
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SCALES OF FISHES. 


Which of these fishes have no scales: trout, perch, eel, 
bass, pickerel, horned pout? 

On the others are. the scales arranged regularly ? 
attached to skin? Point back or down? 

Is a single scale plain or figured ? Differently figured in 
different species ? 

In scaly fishes is the color in the scales or not? 


How 








For the Companion. 


KANAUNEE HEIGHTS. 


The Taahese Batted in now pd glen, 
Ar ed column of ragged men! 
Josew here the brook Tea s, babbling shrill, 
Down from the heights of Kanaunee bill ; 
And camp lights gleamed. 


Weary and spent, forlorn and sad 

Were soldier veteran and soldier jad, 
Fainting with hunger and sore oppressed, 
They flung themselves on the ground to rest 

Til daylight beamed. 


Up and down the pickets trod, 
Up and down the sweet green sod, 
ith watchful glances ever kept 
Toward Kanaunee heights where the British slept 
And dreamed of death. 


Down and up, while the tired camp 
Silent lay in the dusk and damp, 
Save now and then a dreamer smiled, 
And called on mother, or wife, or child, 
With bated breath. 


Up and down through Kanaunee lawn, 
Up and down till the morning dawn. 
Men swift sprang the soldiers, | and gray, 
To greet the sun and the battle fray, : 
With souls of steel! 


Souls of steel and muscles of might, 
Strong are they who fight for the right. 
“For , for home, for America! 
Cheer!” cried the General : “Hurrah, burrah! 
The foe shall reel!” 


And reel they did! In a crimson flood 
The broad sun bathed that night—in blood ! 
The British staggered, for God’s own hand 
Took up the sword of an outraged land, 
And sheathed it then. 


Sheathed it in many a noble breast, 

F’er sunk the sun down Kanaunee’s crest. 
Though brave be foeman and strong of limb, 
What shall avail when God copes with him ? 

Ye well may ken. 


And the pale moon grew more pale and gray 
That night, as she gazed where the poems lay: 
The sleepers that slept so strangely still 
On the crimson grass of Kanaunee hill— 
And never stirred ! 


But down in the valley another camp 
Lay a-drowse in the dusk and Camp ; 
And now and then a dreamer smiled 
And called on mother, or wife, or enlld. 
he pale moon heard. 


Ber EVELYN PHINNEY. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO BOY-BISHOPS. 


In the stately nave of the ancient English 
cathedral of Salisbury there is a singular monu- 
ment which dates from the thirteenth century. It 
is the recumbent figure of a boy twelve years old. 
He is clothed in the full pontifical robes of an 
English bishop, wears a mitre and holds the 
shepherd’s crook, which are the insignia of the 
episcopal office. 

Tradition says that previous to the sixteenth 
century a curious custom was observed by the 
boys in the choir of this cathedral, and also in 
the colleges of Eton and Winchester. 

In December of each year they chose from 
among their number the boy who was most 
eminent for his pure life and his faithfulness in 
the service of God in the church. 

He was elected bishop, and for four weeks bore 
the title and received the honor due to that digni- 
tary. It was a tradition that if any boy should 
die during his brief term of office, he should be 
buried as if he were a real prelate, in his robes of 
office, in the nave of the church. 

The only boy-bishop who received this final 
honor vas the nameless lad, whose gentle, meek 
face looks upon us here after the lapse of six 
hundred years. 

In singular contrast with this tradition, its 
scenery and significance, is the story of another 
boy, who also received, with as much or as little 
reason, the title of bishop, who died two years ago 
in one of the large American cities. § 

He was a crippled newsboy, who had received 
little schooling on week-days and less on Sundays. 
But he had managed to grapple with one or two 
living truths. He made them his own, and held 
them like a rod over his fellows. 

He was an obstinate, vehement, energetic boy ; 
a born leader. His clothes were ragged, his feet 
hare; he could not speak a grammatical sentence, 
but he ruled his companions like a Napoleon. He 
formed them into a club, sixty in number, of 
which he elected himself perpetual head. Its 
object was “to make honest, decent men’’ of its 
members. 

He made rules to which his strong will-power 
forced them to conform. They were neither to 
drink nor to gamble. Part of their weekly 
earnings they must put into a savings bank. 

When he proposed that they should form a 
beneficiary society for mutual help in sickness, 
and invited a city missionary to lecture regularly 
to them, his companions dubbed him in jest the 
“bishop.” 

The name seemed apt, and clung to him. He 
died in his fifteenth year, having accomplished 
more actual good in the world than many men of 
threescore and ten. 

The contrast between these two histories—both 
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true—is significant of the different phases of 
| Christianity in the past and present. 

The sun shines through glass of many colors, 
| but the light is the same. 
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ALMOST A MIRACLE. 


| On the day of the Wyoming massacre in 1778, 
when more than three hundred persons, men, 
women and children, were butchered by the 
Indians, Amos Stafford, a youth of nineteen years, 
had what might almost be called a miraculous 

| escape. According to the account given by Mr. 
| Stone in his “Reminiscences of Saratoga,” young 
| Stafford was one of a reserve of riflemen. Shortly 
| before the engagement ended, the third man from 
him in the line fell, then the second, then the man 
| next to him. His own turn would come next. By 
this time, however, he had perceived that these 
fatal shots were preceded by a puff of smoke from 
behind a certain log. 


An Indian was picking off the reserve. Amé@s 
kept his eye upon the spot. Presently a head 
peered above the log. Instantly a bullet sped 
thither, and danger from that quarter was at an 
end. 

Soon the order was given to retreat. Stafford 
waited to reload, and then ran to an adjacent 
wheat-field, where he hoped to lie concealed till 
dark; but the-Indians stumbled upon him, and he 
was forced to jum oe and run. As he ran he 

laneed over his chen der. An Indian was upon 
his heels, with tomahawk lifted. 

Amos ran,—he could do nothing else,—and pretty 
soon came to a brush fence. e cleared it at a 
bound, faced about, and as his pursuer mounted 
it he shot him dead. 

Then he threw his musket into the rushes and 
plunged into the river. A shower of bullets 
followed him, but he dived, and on coming up 
struck out for the opposite shore. Thence he ran 
behind a ridge and ay a into a marshy spring. 
An Indian passed near him, but suspected nothing. 

Young Stafford remained there over night, 
hearing meanwhile the cries and shrieks of the 
garrison of Forty Fort, whom the Indians were 
massacring. The next two nights he passed in a 
hollow tree. The woods were alive with savages. 
Once two or three sat upon the log in which Amos 
was lying. He heard the bullets rattle in their 
pouches. They even looked into the hollow, but a 
spider—so Stafford says—had spun a web over the 
entrance, and of course the Indians took that as 
proof that nobody was hidden inside. 

Three days and nights he lay concealed, without 
food, and worse yet, without clothing,—for he had 
stri eee while swimming the river,—till nature 
could stand it no longer. He crawled out of his 
den, and determined to give himself up to the first 
persons he should meet. These happened to be a 
party of Tories. 

“God bless you, Amos!” said one of them. 
“How came you here in this condition?” They 
gave him food and clothing, and on the second 
night he escaped. The next morning he reached 
the American camp, to which he brought the first 
news of the defeat and massacre at Wyoming. 


* 
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BISMARCK AS A SCHOOLBOY. 


Prince Bismarck, the great German statesman, 
though now in retirement is regarded by his 
fellow-countrymen as their greatest man. Not 
long since he passed his seventy -seventh birthday ; 
and on this occasion twelve thousand people visited 
Friedrichsruh to’ congratulate him, and three 
thousand telegraphic messages were brought in 
by hard-working messengers. Prince Bismarck is 
an example of the effect of scholarship and high 
education in shaping character and helping a 
career. Not a few great men have triumphed in 
spite of lack of education; many others have 
realized their greatness by its aid. 


Prince Bismarck was an excellent scholar in his 
boyhood. He was not yet seventeen when he 
completed his studies preparatory for the univer- 
sity; and that these studies were not of a trifling 
sort, judged by any standard, is proved by the 
certificate which he received on passing his 
examination. This paper, which bears date Easter, 
1832, runs as follows: 

“The written examination comprised Ancient 
History: ‘Bella Romanorum adversus Macedonum 
Reges,’ a Latin essay. Secondly, Modern History: 
‘On the political conditions of the leading States of 
Europe at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Thirdly, Mathematics: To find the area of a figure 
limited at will by a parabolic curve and several 
straight lines. Fourthly, a German essay: ‘How 





Europe acquired and maintained superiority over 
the other continents of the world.’ Fifthly, Greek: 
Translation and crucial comments on the passage 


in the ‘Ajax’ of Sophocles from line 940 to line 970, 
and a Greek exercise. 

“Otto von Bismarck received the following cer- 
tificates in the viva voce examination :—Latin, good 
and fluent; Greek, good; Ancient History, very 
good; Modern History, good; Mathematics, gen- 
erally good; Philosophy, good.” 

The general certificate is as follows: “ His 
knowledge of Latin is good, both in his compre- 
hension of the writers and in facility of .composi- 
tion. His knowledge of Greek is pretty good. He 
has very satisfactory skill in the use of German; 
and a fair knowledge of mathematics, history an 
geography. Of the modern languages, he has 
studied French and English with special success.” 

The teachers closed their certificate of the boy 
who was to become the most powerful man of 
Europe, with these words: ‘“‘We dismiss this able 
and well-equipped youth with our best wishes, and 
the hope that he will pursue his further education 
with renewed energy.” 

Bismarck’s university course did not fall short of 
the promise of his preparatory studies; and in his 
subsequent career as a statesman continual evi- 
dences are found of the influence of his scholastic 
training. 
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UNWILLING TESTIMONY. 


The standard by which prosperity is measured 
was noticeably lower in Hucklebury than in most 
of the neighboring towns, but even there it was 
conceded that Bennett Woolson was hardly a 
successful business man. However, the citizens of 
Hucklebury were always loath to disparage one 
another to any outsider, and it was only after a 
long conversation and much pressing that one of 
them, while spending a few days with his brother, 
who had moved to Burlington some years before, 
could be prevailed upon to state Bennett Woolson’s 
standing in Hucklebury business circles. } 

* Bennett’s in th’ shoe bus’ness,” the loyal 
Huckleburyite said, and then changed the subject. 

“Is Bennett doing well?” asked the Burlington 
man, returning to the charge after a few moments. 

“Why,” replied his brother, “you know ther aint 
no reg’ ler call f’r foot-truck in Hucklebury. Folks 





mostly get what they hev, over t’ th’ Mendum boys’ 
big store in Hollis. “Some thought ’twa’n’t hardly 
wise f’r Bennett t’ hey gone inter th’ shoe trade; 
his father- 





but ye see he hed th’ stock left him py 
t 


in-law over t’ Quinby; an’ he fetched it right over 








t’ Hucklebury an’ set up -stera in what_used t’ be 
th’ old engine house.” ane . 

“Has he added to his stock, and kept things up 
in style?” asked the former-resident of Huckle- 


| bury, rather jocosely. ; 


“Well, Bennett es ever a epriggish feller, 
you know,” replied the other. ‘An’ as f’r th’ stock, 
I cal’late he hasn’t ever seen th’ time when he felt 
invest any extry funds in it. It’s jest as his 
father-in-law gave it t’ him, ’xceptin’ what it’s 
dwindled through folks buyin’ a pair o’ rubbers or 
a Congress shoe once an’ agin.” 

“How much stock has he, anyway? Come now!” 
persisted the inquirer. 

“Well,” replied his brother, with evident reluc- 
tance, “th’ last time I was in ter Bennett Woolson’s 
shop, he hed two cases o’ shoes an’ two o’ slippers.” 

“Much in ’em?” asked the other. 

“Well, not a great deal,” replied the Hucklebury 
man, evasively. 

“Ilow much?” 

“Well,” said 
corner at last, ‘there was a shoe on th’ aoutside of 
each 0’ th’ shoe boxes, an’ th’ mate to it inside; an’ 
*twas th’ same w’th th’ slippers. 1 don’t want t’ 
give you a poor opinion 0’ nnett’s standin’, but 


versisted his brother. 


| oe b’twixt us two, I might’s well say thet his trade 


8 ruther slim, we ec’nsider in Hucklebury !” 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORM. 


A saffron cloud scuds swift a-down the west. 
From distant meads where drowsy mists hang low 
A dewy breeze springs up whose faint breaths blow 
As fitful prophecies of strange unrest ; 
eg through the —_ gloom, with flaming crest, 
heron wings his skyward flight, and slow, 
From out the stilly wood long shadows go 
Like arméd warriors plumed and dapple dressed. 
In huddling groups the bleating sheep race by 
To gain the welcome refuge of their pen ; 
Wind-ripples o’er a golden sea of grain 
Sport with the dusky spirits of the sky ; 
A bush, the purr of falling leaves, and then 
We hear the rushing tumult of the rain. 
JEAN La RUE BURNETT. 
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TIGE. 


Like the Western ranchmen, Florida planters 
“round up” their cattle at stated intervals to take 
account of them, says a correspondent of the 
Commonwealth. On the eve of one such round-up 
every one took sides in a controversy as to the 
ability of Tige, a famous old yellow dog, hero of 
much difficult cattle-driving, ‘‘scarred, reckless, 
resourceful,” to bring up to the pen a particularly 
wild and vicious black steer, whose lawlessness 
threatened to demoralize the whole herd. 

The scene opened with what looked like a hope- 
less confusion and rout; the steer allowed neither 
man nor dog to come within whip-touch. Tige, to 
his supporters’ amazement and disgust, kept well 
on the outskirts of the scrimmage, all the time 


with his eye on the black monster, whose bellowing | 


shook the air. 

At last the dog made one faltering run in the 
steer’s direction. The creature rushed upon him, 
and therewith, without more ado, Tige started in 
mad, ignominious flight, tail between his legs, the 
picture of cowardly terror, while the bull thundered 
after him with lowered head and wicked horns. 

“Tige turn tail! Tige run!” — the amazed 
and infuriated boys, who had maintained sturdily 
that the dog was bold enough and able to perform 
the feat. 

“Yes!” shouted the tall old planter, their father 
and Tige’s owner, as, with herd well in hand, they 

alloped after the vanishing dog and steer. “But 

fore you shoot Tige, notice where he’s running 
to.” : 


- By all that was wonderful, straight to the cattle- 
pen! And up to the gate the steer rushed after 

im, and through the 2 then, where was 
that cowardly dog? Like a flash of light over the 
wall and facing the pen gate, every muscle tense 
and ready for battle, his voice at the same time 
calling the men to come and do the one thing he 
could not do—close the gate and hold the prisoner 
which his magnificent strategy had brought there! 

The boys were filled with admiration for Tige’s 
brilliant strategy. The hat went round, and money 
enough was collected to buy Tige the finest of 
collars, the silver plate on which bore the date of 
- exploit that Homer need not have scorned to 
sing. 
“f believe Tige planned it all out,” said one of 
the boys, “while we were sneaking round the edge 
of the crowd watching things.” 

“Not he,” said Tige’s owner. “That old dog 
settled it in his mind last night while he was 
listening to our talk ’bout what a circus we were 
going to have a-getting that steer in.” 


- 
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USURPING THE THRONE. 


When Prince Metternich was a young man he 
was Austrian ambassador to the court of France. 
The Persian ambassador at that time was an 
obstinate, impulsive person, over whom no one had 
much influence except Metternich, for whom he 
took a strong liking. One morning the Persian’s 
doctor entered Metternich’s apartments hastily, 
and begged him to go and make the ambassador 
hear reason. The doctor had found the Persian’s 
servants armed with naked swords and about to 
cut off the head of one of their fellows, by their 
master’s orders. . 


The doctor told the ambassador that such a 
proceeding was contrary to French law, that the 
emperor would be angry, that he would get himself 
into trouble; but the Persian was implacable. Le 
said that the man belonged to him and deserved 
death, and that if he chose to cut off the caitiff’s 
head it was his private affair. Finding his own 
appeals of no avail, the doctor had recourse to 

etternich. 

Metternich hastened to the Persian, and with 
much difficulty persuaded him to give up his 
determination. 

Some time later Metternich attended a concert 
given by the Emperor Napoleon. He was tired, 
and the hall was warm; so he slipped out, and 
wandered through the empty rooms of the palace 
to get a little fresh air. He entered the throne 
room. What was his amazement to see his Persian 
friend comfortably seated, his legs crossed Oriental 
fashion, on the throne of Napoleon. He, too, had 
sought refuge from the heat, and was complacently 
resting and smoothing his beard. 

Metternich burst out laughing, but quickly 
assumed a solemn and alarmed air. 

“O my friend,” he exclaimed, “ what an im- 
prudence! Think of the danger if you should be 
verceived! If the emperor should fearn that you 
rad usurped his throne he might have your head 
cut off —” 

He had hardly anticipated the effect of his words. 
With one bound the Oriental reached the foot of 
the throne; he gathered his long silk and cashmere 
robes about him and fled. If the fatal sword had 
been in Metternich’s hand he could hardly have 
looked more horror-stricken. In his own country 
execution often followed the offence within an 
hour or two. 

After the concert Metternich told the emperor of 
his adventure, and the emperor was greatly 
amused. They tried to find the Persian. ut he 
had disappeared. Finally Metternich spied him 





oolson’s defender, driven into a 











flattening himself against the wall, behind a door, 
the picture of terror. He pointed him out to the 
poe gee Napoleon advanced with imposing tread 
and knitted brows, but the Oriéntal’s expression 
was too much for. bis gravity. He burst into « 
hearty laugh, in which every one joined, including, 
finally, the culprit hinsself. 
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PLEASURES OF DYING. 


Death is the .one experience which none of us 
can possibly escape. It is consoling, therefore, to 
be assured that in the great majority of cases it js 
almost painless, if not positively pleasurable. 
Euthanasia—an easy, tranquil dying—is not the 
dream of sentimentalists, but the doctrine of hard 
headed men of science. 


Doctor W. B. Atkinson, in a lecture upon the 
subject, says that, as the end of life approaches, 
nature often brings into play her own peculiar 
anzsthetic, and the person passes away without 
suffering half the agony which the previous course 
of the disease has caused him. Even those who 
meet a violentand, as men say, horrible death in 
the jaws of wild beasts, are known to have 
a few seconds of calm preparation, which brings 
relief and a degree of pleasure. Says Doctor 
Atkinson: 

“The pleasures of een | can only be likened to 
those of the dreamy morphine-eater, who gradual], 
passes off into a semi-conscious state, where every 
thing seems like floating visions of bliss. The 
body and nerves are numb, and the excited, over 
wrought brain becomes quiet and unexcited. The 
imagination plays fancifully with blissful pictures, 
and the whole condition of the nervous system is 
one of pleasurable exaltation. 

“The drowning man experiences the same relief 
and pleasure when his struggles are over, and the 
cold limbs grow stiff and numb. Persons frozen 
in blinding snow-storms have reported their sensa 
tions accurately, and they all agree that after a 
certain amount of suffering, which every one feels 
at first in extreme cold, they enter into a blissful 
state, from which they do not wish to be roused. 

“Nature supplies her own anesthetic before the 
important moment has arrived. Before the death 
rattle is heard the convulsed frame relaxes, the 
signs of pain and suffering on the frame disa) 
pear, and often a smile partly opens the lips. The 
whole body shows signs of a eatalees moment, and 
if the mind wanders and the tongue utters words, 
they are all of pleasure and joy. 

“Those who have watched at hundreds of death- 
beds have noted that death was easy, and officers 
in battle have testified that the last moments of 
dying soldiers were painless. 

“It is a fact that the og of death is frequently 
far less than the pain that accompanies many 
diseases that are not fatal. The pain of rheuma- 
tism, for instance, is probably more severe than 
the usual pain of dying. So is the pain of neural- 
gia, or the pain of the toothache. 

“Often, indeed, death comes as silently and pain- 
lessly as sleep. Those at the bedside cannot see 
exactly when the vital spark gives out with any 
more certainty than you can tell when a drowsy 
person passes from semi-consciousness to actual 
sleep. If we were not-all familiar with the phe- 
nomenon of sleep, how we should fear that sweet 
oblivion!” 





* 
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WISE PRECAUTION, 


Among the frequent visitors at the shop of Mr. 
Vickery, a well-known taxidermist, was an old 
colored man who was quite a character in his way, 
and with whom Mr. Vickery used to enjoy talking. 
One day he happened in just as Mr. Viekery had 
finished skinning a bald eagle. “Would you like a 
goose to take home with you?” asked the taxider- 
mist, pointing to the body of the bird, which lay 
wrapped in a paper on a shelf. 


“Yes, sah,” replied the unsuspicious negro. “I'd° 
be mightily ’bliged to you, sah. 

The package was handed over to him, and he 
departed rejoicing. Not long afterward the taxi- 
dermist met him on the street, and inquired how 
he had enjoyed his goose dinner. 

“Dat goose war de toughest goose dat ever | 
see,” replied the darky, looking his questioner 
full in the eye without a shadow of a smile. “I 
biled him, an’ parbiled him, an’ biled him again, 
but he was suttin’ly de chewin’est bird dat ever me 
or my ole woman seed.” 

With that the old man walked calmly away. 

A few days later the darky called on the taxi- 
dermist again. As he was leaving the shop, Mr. 
Vickery said, pointing to a paper in which a snowy 
owl was carefully wrapped up, “Don’t you want 
another goose to-day?” 

“If you'll ’xcuse my plain speakin’, sah,” said 
the oad mee with dignity, “I’d like to see de feet on 
dat goose 
woman!” 





b’fore I carries him home to de ole 
ne neem 
THRICE POLITE. 


A writer in Kate Field’s Washington professes to 
have discovered the politest man in that city, 
where men are, or ought to be, famous for thei! 
politeness. This particular gentleman, jolly and 
portly, was in a street-car when three young women 
entered, dressed in fashionable “narrow sheath 
skirts.” The seats were already filled. 


The portly old gentleman rose at once, and 
offered his place to one of the young ladies, wh». 
by the way, are said to have been pretty. Siie 
accepted the favor with a gracious acknowled: 
ment, but seemed rather lost in the generous space 
which the gentleman had occupied, and present!) 
moved along far enough to Jet one of her com 
panions sit beside her. 

At this point the other passengers may have 
crowded together imperceptibly; at any rate 't 
was found that the two slender young women dic 
not quite fill the space, and with a little blush th 
third one squeezed into what was left of it. 

Everybody smiled, and the old gentleman s face 
fairly beamed with satisfaction. ‘It isn’t eve! 
man who can perform such an act of wholesale 
ag ape he remarked in a low voice to a frien: 
n the corner of the car. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A felt hat. 


2. 1. Byron, Keats, Poe. 2. Holmes, Arnold, 
Scott. 3. Willis, Goethe, Hemans. 4. Milton, Gray. 





Browning. 
3. L 
PAR 
FAMED 
PANACEA 
LAMANTINE 
ae 212 f 
DEBEtIFY. 
ANY 
E 


4. “No time like the present.” 


5. 1. Barbet, rabbet. 2. Darter, retard. 
throb. 4. Chine, niche. 5. Rabble, barbel. 
Escort, secoter. 


6.1. Green-Horn. 2. Turn-Over. 3. Rush-Light. 
4. Fin-Is. 5. Man-Drake. 6. Agree-Able. 7. Ship 
dard—Holiday. 


%. Dee, oh, ell or L—Do?i. 


3. Broth 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.4 
a year, payment in advance. 


Twelve or sixteen es are often given its sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the oy All 
additional p over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Post-Office Mone Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Gaptesies are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals, — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue id as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


t 
° THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


ANCIENT M.D’S. 


The ancient Greeks, in their desire to honor the 
healing art, cherished the myth that the first 
knowledge of medicine came from gods and 
demigods. The Romans, though in general more 
practical than the Greeks, evinced less sense of 
the importance of the healing art, and for centuries 
held practisers of medicine in small esteem. For- 
eigners who tried to establish the art at Rome were 
looked on with contempt and suspicion. 

The elder Cato said that these doctors came to 
Rome to put an end to the people. He cautioned 
his friends to let them alone, and preferred to treat 
his family and neighbors from an old hand-book ef 
medical recipes which had probably been delivered 
to him by bis father, who in turn had received it 
from his progenitors. 

Romans of means had physicians in their own 
houses. These men were slaves, for, odd as it 
seems, many Roman slaves were accomplished in 
literature, art and science. At one time the selling 
price of a slave-doctor was about the equivalent 
of three hundred dollars in our money. 

After the time of Julius Cesar, who encouraged 
physicians, the art began to “lift its head” in 
Rome, and later men of character and position, 
though generally foreigners, entered the profes- 
sion. Some of them accumulated large fortunes, 
and one made the equivalent of at least five 
hundred thousand dollars in a few years. 

In some countries, where physicians did not 
thrive, sick people were placed on the road-side, 
that travellers who had suffered with like maladies 
might suggest remedies. 

Such crude efforts were supplanted at Rome by 
shops, in which various drugs and medicines were 
sold. Then as now quacks abounded, and the 
government, for the protection of the people, 
ordered that all remedies should bear a label 
declaring the character of the medicine, the name 
of its inventor, the sickness for which it was 
prepared, with a list of its ingredients, and full 
directions as to the way in which it should be 
taken. 

For disorders of the stomach a favorite prescrip- 
tion was to the effect that the sufferer should read 
aloud, in a clear, distinct tone, some book or 
speech, and then take moderate exercise. 

Physicians were divided, as now, into various 
classes of specialists—doctors for the eye, for the 
throat, ete. Even in those old days women prac- 
tised medicine, although they did not reach promi- 
nence in the profession. 

Surgeons used various instruments, resembling 
in some measure those of to-day. They had ear- 
probes, syringes, instruments for cutting bones, 
and the like. In very early times dentists came 
into notice, and an ancient author refers to “gold 
fillings.” PROFESSOR A. P. MONTAGUE, 


———_—__—_—_ 


NO MORE CANDY. 


Our animal friends have less than we of that 
evil perseverance which makes a boy persist 
against his nature until he is able to smoke or 
drink. If the dumb brute finds a thing distasteful 
or painful, he seldom touches it again. 

One of the pets of a Maine village is a small, 
black dog which everybody knows as “Nig.” It is 
equally true to say that Nig knows everybody. He 
is at home anywhere between the railway-station 
and the sawmill. To ask who owns him would be 
to provoke a smile from every resident, minister 
and schoolboy alike. The dog belongs to the town. 

Nig has never been accused of more than one 
weakness. The stain on his otherwise spotless 
character was his passion for candy, of which no 
spoiled child could eat more. His many admirers 
kept him well supplied, but never satisfied. As 
often as he dared, he called on his favorite store- 
keeper, sat down before the candy-counter, and 
“begged” until the man tossed him a generous 
treat. 

While Nig’s weakness was at its strongest, two 





young villagers began the manufacture of a kind 
of nut-candy. By some means, the dog found it 
out. Thenceforth they were made unhappy by his 
whines and scratchings outside their door. Some- 
times they chose the lesser evil and let him in. 
Frequently they fed him until he had too much; 
but he never had enough. 

On one disastrous day, when Nig was present, 
the young men spoiled a batch of candy. It turned 
out sticky instead of “snappy,” and they could not 
cut it. While they discussed the question of 
re-melting, one of them thoughtlessly threw a 
loosened handful of the stuff to the expectant dog. 

Nig caught it in his mouth, and set his jaws upon 
it. Then he undertook to chew; but his teeth were 
fixed. He looked puzzled and anxious, as he tried 
again with the same result. The next attempt was 
to scrape off the candy with his paw. That failing, 
he laid his head on the floor, between his forepaws, 
and tried to lift himself free. That was a hopeless 
effort also. 

Finally the young men came to the rescue, and 
Nig was relieved of his mouthful. He thanked 
them as well as he could, and trotted away with a 
shamed and disconsolate look on his face. But 
neither he nor they will have to dread a second 
accident of this sort; for Nig has never touched 
candy since. w. L. 8. 


RUNNING FOR LIFE. 


Mr. F. F. Tuckett, with two English friends and 
two guides, was climbing one of the loftier peaks 
of the Alps. Ulrich, one of the guides, was leading, 
when suddenly a cracking noise was heard some- 
where above them. Instantly all eyes—except 
Ulrich’s, who was a little hard of hearing—were 
turned upward to the overhanging ice cliff. The 
next moment a huge mass of ice broke away, 
mingled apparently with a still greater mass of 
snow from the slopes above. What followed is 
thus described by Mr. Tuckett: 


Instinctively 1 bolted for the rocks of the Roth- 
stock, if haply it might not be too late, yelling 
— shouting to the others, “Run for your 

ves! 

Ulrich was the last to take the alarm, though the 
nearest to the danger, and was thus eight or ten 
paces behind the rest of us; but by this time we 
were all straining desperately through the deep, 
soft snow for dear life, yet with faces turned 
upward to watch the swift oncoming of the foe. 

Nearer and nearer it came, its front like a mighty 
wave that is about to break, yet still ‘‘on the curl 
hangs pausing.” Now it has traversed the whole | 
width of the glacier above us, taking a somewhat | 
diagonal direction. And now run, oh, run! if | 
ever you did, fur here it comes straight at us, still 
outflanking us, swift, deadly and implacable! | 

The next moment we saw no more. A wild con- | 
fusion of whirling snow and fragments of ice—a 
frozen cloud—swept over us, entirely concealing 
us from one another; and still we were untouched 
—at least I knew that | was—and still we ran. 

Another half-second and the mist had passed, | 
and there lay the body of the monster, whose head | 
was still careering away at lightning speed far | 
below us, motionless, rigid and harmless. 

It will naturally be supposed that the race was 
one which did not admit.of accurate timing by the 

erformers; but | think the whole thing, from 

rst to last, did not occupy more than five or six 
seconds. 





CARGO OF ELEPHANTS. 


“An elephant’s shoulder is never still,” is a 
Hindoo saying indicative of the restlessness of the 
animal. Mr. J. L. Kipling, in his “Man and Beast 
in India,” tells how the animal’s passion for moving 
about once came near wrecking a ship. 


A batch of elephants were taken on board at 
Calcutta, and the steamer went down the Hooghly, 
and at = anchored off Sangor Point. The sea 
was as still as oil, but the ship rolled so much that 
she was in danger of rolling over. The elephants 
had found that by swaying to and fro all together, 
they could produce a pleasant rocking motion. 

As the ship had no other cargo, and rode light, 
the captain was much frightened. The mahouts 
were hurried down into the hold, and each one, 
seated on his own beast, made him “break step;’ 
but they had to stay there for a long time. 


“LEARN” AND “TEACH.” 


The difference between the use of the words 
learn and teach is often insisted upon, and yet 
strangely enough, it is often disregarded, even by 
persons who should know how to speak correctly. 
The following conversation, which actually took 
place in one of the leading clubs of Boston, illus- 
trates the way in which the error is committed : 

One member said to another, who was his friend, 
and whom he had met driving during the day: 

“Why in the world didn’t you lift your hat to me 
to-day when I was with Miss Blank?” 

“Oh,” the other returned, easily, “I just didn’t 
want to. You can’t learn me manners.” 

“No,” was the quiet response, “but I could teach 
you English if you would give me half a chance.” 


HER SYMPATHY. 


Little Dorothy takes a trip alone in the horse- 
cars every morning, under the conductor’s care, on 
her way to the kindergarten. On her return at 
noon she always has some story to tell of what she 
has seen on her journey. 

“What did you see in the car this morning, 
Dorothy?” asked her mamma at dinner one day. 

“Why, mamma,” said sweet-tempered Dorothy, 
sorrowfully, “I saw a man and a woman sitting side 


by side an ares! So I went and sat between 
them, for felt so sorry for that poor man, 
mamma!” : 


DISARMED. 


A true Celt does not need to kiss the “blarney 
stone” in order to gain a flattering tongue. It is 
his as part of his birthright. 


A little eight-year-old Irish boy in one of our 
public schools was reproved by his teacher for some 
mischief, says an exchange. He was about to deny 
his fault, when she said: 

“I saw you, Jerry.” 

“Yes,” he replied, as quick as a flash. “TI tells 
them there an’t much yous don’t see wid them 
purty black eyes of yourn.” 

That was the soft answer that turned away wrath. 


A SCIENTIFIC authority says that many hair dyes 
injure the brain; or rather, he adds, they would do 
so but for the fact that those who use them seldom 


White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous 
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Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 

May learn some- 


STAMP COLLECTORS ¥, ern come 


vantage and receive a Central American stamp FRE 
by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 
@ H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., ST. LouIs, Mo. 
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$12.00 Singer Sewing-Machine 
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j and placed in the pocket. 
= to uny address OO Cents. 
A. U. BETTS & GO., Toledo, Ohio. 

MY WIFE Ser ae Sefer 

Buys an IM OV. 
working, reliable, finely dapted to lid t and 
heavy work, = a complete set of the latest improved 
years.. Buy direc and save dealers 
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to sell the only Nut- meg Grater. ‘“The Ed- 
gur’’ does your fingers or drop the nut- 
meg, and — — grates the 
nutmeg to \ | a shell. 

your Dealer for 
it or send 23 cents. 





Patented 
TELL YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. 


Aug. 18, 1891. 
The Edgar Mfg. Co., 
Reading, Mass. 








INSIST ON HAVING THE 
2 
HALF - 
HOSE. 
_ 
THEY DESERVE THEIR REPUTATION. 


BEST-FITTING. MOST DURABLE. 
@ Look for the Trade-Mark on the toe. 

















have any brains to be injured. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 





Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our new illustrated book 
“How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. . 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agencies: 
New York: JOHNSON & CO., 71 John 8t. 
Chicago : RICE & WHITACRE, 47 So. Canal St. 
Philadelphia: J.C. TRACHSEL, 246 Arch St. 








Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. [ Adv. | 


= DIXON’S 
American Graphite & mitt 5. 
PENCILS. — s-¥f) 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE Youru’s COMPANION, and send 
16 cents for Care ti worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON UCIBLE CO., JERSEY City, N. J. 


} DELIGHTFUL 
{ HAPPINESS. | 
$ HEALTHFUL , 
}RECREATION. | 


cle in three half-hour 

lessons — A Columbia safety is safer than 
the mest ~~ at strengthfel 

most ex 

healthful exercise. 

Handsomely illustrated book about Co- 4 

lumbias, free at Columbia agencies; by 

mail for two two-cent stamps. Pope 4 

Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
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Send for ; 
FERRIS BROS. 341 "Broaaw 


_ For Sale by ALL LEADING 


Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 
You know whether you 


need wt or not. 
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Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED = 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the burn off. This Polish is 


and 
Brilliant, Odorless: Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 

































































I’ve washed at the tub, 
And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
’ve scoured the tin pais 

too; and 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 
soap could do. 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portiand, Me., Port!axd. 

Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwavrkce. 











